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TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF LORD ROSSE’S 
TELESCOPE. 
SECOND ARTICLE, 
Our second attempt to reach Lord Rosse’s telescope 
was more successful, and attended with fewer adven- 
tures, than that of which I have presented an account. 
First by railway to Kildare, and thence by coach, the 
journey of seventy-eight miles from Dublin was satis- 
factorily performed ; and early in the afternoon of an 


October day we found ourselves comfortably seated in | 


a hotel in Parsonstown. 

The appearance of this town somewhat suprised us. 
In travelling towards it from Dublin, we have occasion 
to cross various extensive tracts of bog, useful no 
doubt for fuel to the adjacent inhabitants, but other- 
wise unproductive, and too large and unsightly to in- 
spire pleasing emotions. ‘There is also seen not a little 
wayside poverty—mud hovels, a poor state of hus- 


| priately called the ‘ monster telescope,’ measures fifty 


| 


| 


bandry, and a struggling, though far from dense popu- | 


lation. Immediately beyond one of the dreary bog 
| regions, we come suddenly upon Parsonstown, almost 
as neat and brisk a town as could be seen in England— 
environs consisting of numerous villas, a square of good 
houses, and several regular streets; pretty nearly the 
whole being whitewashed, and possessing an air of sub- 
stantiality and comfort. To account for these agreeable 
features, I was informed that Parsonstown has become 
a favourite resort of families seeking a place of genteel 
retirement, though the nature of the climate is by no 
means favourable to those requiring a dry and equable 
condition of the atmosphere. Perhaps not the least 
irresistible of its attractions are the easy terms on 
which building-ground is obtained from Lord Rosse, 
and the not less marked liberality of that nobleman in 
opening his extensive pleasure-grounds for several hours 
daily to all who choose to visit them. 

A walk along a terrace of houses, forming, with 
the trees opposite, a species of boulevard, conducts us 
to the gate of his lordship’s domain; and, uninter- 
rupted, we soon reach the lawn in front of the castle— 
a large and commodious building of some antiquity, 
which endured a siege during the wars of the Revo- 
lution. In whatever manner the edifice was surrounded 
with defences in those troublesome times, it is now open 
to the park-like lawn that bounds it on the north, and 
in which are situated the various telescopes of its inge- 
nious proprietor. Previous to the arrival of the steward, 
who was kindly deputed to afford us every desirable in- 
formation, we had an opportunity of taking a general 
glance at the apparatus, and of looking around the 
grounds, through which flows, in many a meandering 
turn, the pretty little river Lower Brosna, a tributary 
of the Shannon, 


The telescopes, on which of course our attention was 


mainly riveted, are three in number, like the degrees 
of comparison — great, greater, greatest; and are all 
situated near to each other, so as to command a fair view 
of the heavens over the tops of the trees which bound 
the lawn. The smallest is contained ina dome-roofed 
edifice, resembling an ordinary observatory, and there- 
fore presents nothing exteriorly remarkable. The two 
larger are under no roof; they are open to the weather ; 
great black tubes dangling from chains like the funnels 
of steamboats, lowered slopingly from the perpendicular. 
One of these is twenty-six feet long and three feet in 
diameter, and is adjusted so as to wheel round to point 
in any required direction. The other, which is appro- 


feet in length by six feet in diameter, and is suspended 
between high and substantial walls, which permit its 
command of only a stripe of the heavens from south 
to north—an arrangement which, however imperative 
from the bulk of the machine, I was sorry to think 
must somewhat lessen its usefulness. 

So much for a first glance of these wonderful astro- 
nomical instruments. Before we had walked round 
them, the steward, an intelligent and obliging young 
man, placed himself at our service; and, by way of 
beginning at the beginning, conducted us to the work- 
shops where the whole apparatus was made. Our road 
proceeded through a clump of trees, and emerged on a 
courtyard on the right of the castle, where an entire 
engineering establishment disclosed itself. It was cer- 
tainly something new to find a smelting-furnace in 
active operation, blown by a steam-engine, within a 
dozen feet of the drawing-room window of a nobleman’s 
castle! The furnace was puffing away at a great rate; 
and a neat little engine was diligently occupied not only 
in blowing the bellows, but in giving motion to sundry 
shafts, belts, and pulleys. A large complex piece of 
machinery, designed to turn and smooth the specula of 
the telescopes, was at rest; and gabout a dozen men 
were here and there occupied with sundry minor opera- 
tions. All the workmen who have, from first to last): 
been engaged in preparing the telescopes, or the appa- 
ratus connected with them, have been natives—a fact 
which will seem strange to those who are unacquainted 
with the aptitude for instruction of the Irish character. 
It will probably appear not less surprising that the in- 
structor and superintendent of these artisans in their 
multifarious duties has been no other than Lord Rosse, 
whose accomplishments in practical science, indepen- 
dently of his rank, would place him in a distinguished 
position, As illustrative of his skill in this respect, an 
anecdote is related by the good folk of Parsonstown, 
to the effect of his lordship having on one occasion 
visited an engineering establishment in London, and 
there shown such a knowledge of mechanics, that the 
proprietor, in his ignorance of whom he was addressing, | 
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offered him a situation of some hundreds per annum— 
a compliment, one can fancy, which is not likely to 
be paid to many other members of the peerage. De- 
voted to pursuits involving mathematical calculations, 
he has been pretty constantly engaged, since 1826, in 
perfecting the means of telescopic observation ; and on 
this interesting branch of science alone he is understood 
to have spent, till the present time, as much as L.30,000. 
Long-continued and costly as have been these labours, 
they could not have realised their present successful 
results, unless they had been conducted with the most 
imperturbable patience and good-humour, together with 
a readiness to have recourse to new and hazardous 
expedients on all occasions of difficulty and defeat. On 
this account, the operations of his lordship more re- 
semble the long and studious exercises of the old 
alchemists in their laboratories, than the proceedings 
of a modern man of science and letters. 

It would be a very long story to tell all that Lord 
Rosse has done since he commenced his labours twenty 
years ago, and I need therefore refer only to the more 
important steps in his operations—a slight popular 
sketch being alone desirable in these pages. His lord- 
ship began by attempting to make a telescope, with 
glass lenses, of the old and usual kind. A short course 
of experiments proved that little good could arise from 
this effort, and he then adopted the principle of the re- 
flecting telescope, an instrument differing considerably 
from a refracting or lens telescope, and of later inven- 
tion. Sir Isaac Newton was the first who constructed 
a telescope of this kind, in 1666; and one which he 
made in 1672 is still preserved as a curiosity in the lib- 
rary of the Royal Society. The principle of the reflect- 
ing telescope is exceedingly simple. At the bottom of 
an open tube is placed a piece of polished metal, of a 
slightly hollowed or spherical form, called a speculum ; 
and on this, as on a concave mirror, the object is re- 
flected. The reflection may be seen directly by looking in 
at the upper end of the tube ; but as this would partly in- 
tercept the rays from the object, it is customary to cause 
the reflection from the speculum to fall on a small flat 
mirror, placed obliquely at the proper focal distance in 
the tube, and then look in upon that by an eye-glass at 
the side. The power of a reflecting speculum depends, 
like that of a lens, on its diameter and degree of sphe- 
ricity ; or, properly speaking, its capacity for collecting 
the rays which stream from any object. In employing 
the exact spherical concavity, however, there is always a 
slight confusion to the eye, in consequence of the centre 
of the speculum giving the image or reflection of the 
object at a different focal distance from the parts at and 
near the circumference. This confusion, which is called 
spherical aberration, tan be avoided only by forming the 
speculum with a parabolic curve; that is, a concavity 
slightly elliptical or oval; but the exceeding difficulty 
of producing this figure with mathematical accuracy, 
may be judged from the fact, that if two specula of six 
feet in diameter, the one spherical, and the other para- 
bolic, were pressed into contact at the centre, the edges 
would not diverge from each other more than the thou- 
sandth part of an inch. The spherical form, therefore, 
with all its defects, has usually been employed. The 
objection, which equally applies to spherical lenses, may 
be diminished or removed by the opposite aberration 
of a concave lens. Although the spherical aberration 
may in this manner be remedied in lens telescopes, 
there is one still more serious imperfection which it is 
difficult to avoid. A ray of white light, as is well 
known, is resolvable into several rays of different 


colours. In passing through a glass lens, these coloured 
rays are refracted differently, and consequently present 
a confusion to the eye. This confusion, which is called 
chromatic aberration, has been attempted to be remedied 
by making lenses partly of flint and partly of crown 
glass, so as to accommodate the refraction of the diffe- 
rent rays, and bring them to the same focus. Dolland’s 
achromatic telescopes, constructed on this plan, have 
been the most successful in this respect; but they do 
not perfectly meet the difficulty ; and hence the proba- 
bility of insuring greater accuracy in the reflecting than 
in the refracting or lens telescope. 

Lord Rosse, at the outset, abandoned the spherical 
form altogether, and endeavoured to produce a true pa- 
rabolic speculum, which should be free from aberration. 
An approximation to the parabolic in small specula had 
previously been attained by certain telescope-makers 
by means of hand labour. His lordship attempted no 
such imperfect process: he invented a grinding and 
polishing-machine, by which, after repeated trials, he 
realised the means of making perfect specula of any 
dimensions, from one to six feet in diameter. A diffi- 
culty not less formidable impeded his operations—the 
casting of a speculum of sufficient size and strength. 
Herschel discovered Uranus with a speculum of forty- 
eight inches diameter; but it became tarnished, from 
defects of composition, and was abandoned for one of 
eighteen inches. That which was now desirable was a 
nice adjustment of metallic compounds, which, while 
affording a durable lustre, would also give that degree 
of ductility by which the speculum could be handled 
and ground without liability to fracture. After nume- 
rous trials, it was found that the best combinations 
were of tin and copper, in the proportions of rather 
more than two of copper to one of tin.* These propor- 
tions fused together, and cast in a mould, made a pre- 
ferable speculum metal. Here it may possibly be asked, 
Why not make a speculum of glass, and silver it on one 
side like a mirror? This was, in reality, done by Short, 
an eminent telescope-maker about a century ago: the 
plan, however, which is open to some objections, has 
never succeeded well since. Besides, it must be recol- 
lected that it is not the glass of a mirror which reflects, 
but the metal on its back; and therefore, if a mirror 
can be made without a facing of glass, its reflection is 
more likely to be correct. The object of Lord Rosse, 
then, was to construct a large metal mirror, neither too 
soft nor too hard in substance, and of imperishable 
brilliancy of surface. 

With a knowledge of the proper proportions to be 
used, Lord Rosse commenced making a speculum which 
should be three feet in diameter, by casting sixteen 
separate portions, to be soldered together afterwards. 
After repeated trials, he made one of this compound 
kind, and it was by the experience he acquired in doing 
so that he became acquainted with the method of casting 
a large speculum in a single piece. Several tormenting 
difficulties attended his first efforts. Small air-holes 
were formed in the metal, and the speculum cracked in 
cooling. A mould of sand, and subsequently a mould of 
cast-iron, failed in giving freedom from pores. The 
desideratum was a kind of mould which should retain 
the molten metal, and yet allow the air-globules to 
escape. Such was at length discovered, and it is this 
which has deservedly stamped Lord Rosse’s name with 
celebrity, reducing as it does the casting of specula to a 
certainty. The simplicity of the contrivance causes it to 


* Correctly, 126-4 parts of copper to 58°9 of tin. 
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appear a matter of no great wonder; but, like the plan 
pursued by Columbus to make the egg stand on end, it 
is easy only when it is known. The contrivance con- 
sisted in making the bottom of the mould of layers of 
hoop iron, bound closely together, with the edges upper- 
most. By this means the iron conducted the heat away 
through the bottom, so as to cool the metal towards the 
top, while the interstices between the hoops, thongh 
close enough to prevent the metal from running out, 
were sufficiently open to allow the air to escape. At 
my visit I had an opportunity of seeing this singular 
mould; it was a large disk of malleable iron, the layers 
of which were about half an inch thick, and to all ap- 
pearance so closely welded, that water could not filter 
through them. 

The first large speculum thus made in a single piece 
was a round plate of metal three feet in diameter, nine 
inches thick, and upwards of a ton in weight. On be- 
coming solid, it was removed, to be annealed, to a brick 
oven, the mouth of which is level with the ground, at 
the distance of a few feet. The oven was nearly red-hot 
when the speculum was shut up within it, and from 
this temperature it was allowed to become gradually 
cool, when the annealing was completed. The time 
required for annealing a plate of this large size is, I 
believe, about three weeks; and yet, with all this atten- 
tion, so brittle is the metal, from sudden variations of 
temperature, that a warm hand laid upon it in a cold 
night will make it fly in pieces. 

Following the mass to the next stage in its progress, 
we find it placed, with the face upwards, upon a turn- 
ing apparatus. Here it is seen moving round slowly, 
immersed partially in water, in order to be kept cool, 
while a grinding or rubbing tool works on its surface. 
By means of this grinder, with emery and water, and 
the adjusted rotative motions, the proper parabolic 
curve, along with a certain degree of smoothness, is 
produced ; after which the surface is similarly polished 
with resin, and some other substances. The required 
curve is ascertained in the following manner. The 
grinding is performed on the ground-floor of a house, 
adjoining which is a tower several storeys high. On the 
top of this tower is erected a mast, the summit of which 
is ninety feet from the speculum on the grinding ma- 
chine. To the top of the mast the dial-plate of a watch is 
fixed, forming a small round object relieved against the 
sky. When the workmen wish to try the capacity of the 
speculum, it is cleared of its grinder, trap-doors overhead 
are opened, the figures on the dial-plate are reflected on 
the speculum, and this reflection is seen at the regulated 
focal distance by means of a small eye-piece: in other 
words, a temporary telescope is formed without a tube ; 
and by this ingenious yet simple device the speculum 
is wrought to that nice parabolic figure which brings 
the incident rays to an exact focus. Of the extreme 
accuracy required, we may obtain some notion from a 
statement of Lord Rosse, that an error of a small frac- 
tion of a hair’s-breadth would destroy all hope of correct 
action; and Dr Robinson mentions that the smallest 
inequality of local pressure during the polishing pro- 
cess, would be attended with the result of changing a 
well-defined star into a blot or comet.* The speculum, 


* I have been indebted for some of these facts to an excellent 
article on Lord Rosse’s telescope in the Dublin Review; likewise 
to an equally able article on the same subject in the North British 
Review. In the latter, the following technical explanation is given 
of the mode in which the parabolic figure is imparted by the turn- 
ing apparatus. ‘ The operations for this purpose consist, Ist, Of a 
stroke of the first eccentric, which carries the polisher along one- 
third of the di ter of the speculum; 2d, A transverse stroke 
twenty-one times slower, and equal to (27 of the same diameter, 
measured on the edge of the tank, or 17 beyond the centre of the 
polisher; 3d, A of the sp performed in the same 
time as thirty-seven of the first strokes; and, 4th, A rotation of 
the polisher in the same direction about sixteen times slower. If 
these rules are attended to, the hine will give the true 
bolic figure to the speculum, whether it be six inches or three feet in 
diameter. In the three-feet speculum, the figure is so true, with 
the whole aperture, that it is thrown out of focus by a motion of 
less than the thirtieth of an inch.’ 


mnogu was polished in the short space of six 
ours, 

The speculum, so fortunately completed, was fixed or 
bedded on three iron plates, which gave it support, and 
then transferred to its appointed situation in the tube, 
This, as I have already noticed, is three feet in diameter 
and twenty-six feet long, and attached to an apparatus 
on the lawn, by which it can be brought to bear on any 
point of the sky a short way above the horizon. The 
machinery for moving it round and raising and depress- 
ing it is simple and ingenious; and notwithstanding its 
size, it may be adjusted with the greatest ease. Two 
step-ladders form part of the apparatus, and by these 
we mount to a gallery, which can be raised or lowered 
to any required height. In order to procure an obser- 
vation, the tube is first brought to bear on the star or 
other object, and the gallery being raised, we ascend to 
it by one of the ladders. On reaching the gallery, which 
is a small railed platform sufficient to hold several per- 
sons, we find ourselves close to the telescope, near its 
upper extremity ; and here, on looking through a small 
eye-piece fixed to the tube, we at once recognise in the 
obliquely-placed mirror within the object of our obser- 
vation. The tube is of wood hooped with iron, and the 


focal distance of the speculum is twenty-seven feet. I 
was rather surprised to find that the mouth of the tube 
remained permanently open, the natural idea arising in 
my mind being that the rain and vapours would enter 
thereby, and injure the speculum at the lower extremity. 
I was informed, however, that the telescope is lowered 
in wet weather, and that the speculum is confined in a 
case, the cover of which is withdrawn by an exterior 
action when required. A vessel of quicklime is also 
kept constantly in the case, for the purpose of absorbing 
the moisture and acid vapours by which the speculum 
might be tarnished. 

The power of the telescope depends on the glasses 
employed in the eye-piece. This requires a little expla- 
nation. The rays collected by the speculum are directed 
on the mirror at the proper focal distance, and there 
reflected clearly, or brought within telescopic reach. A 


telescope must be employed to magnify the image, or | 


draw it out; and accordingly a small telescope like a | 


pocket prospect glass, technically an eye-piece, is used 
for this purpose. But this eye-piece requires to be used 
with discretion; its glasses must be shifted according to 
circumstances. Unless the atmosphere be exceedingly 
clear and dry, a powerful telescope will magnify its 


particles, and these will seemingly form a haze inter- | 


ceptive of lucid observation. Different densities, from 
contending streams of warm and cold air, will have a 
similar result; and if the atmosphere be excessively 
cold, as in a Russian winter, floating spicule of ice, 
invisible to the naked eye, will be magnified so as 
equally to interrupt perfect astronomical observation. 
Such contingencies present serious drawbacks to the 
increase of power in telescopes; and in the instrument 
we have been describing, they are attempted to be over- 


come by employing various eye-pieces, whose magnify- | 


ing powers range from 180 to 2000—that is to say. 
taking the power of the naked eye as 1, an artificial’ 
power is applied to give an appearance from 180 to 
2000 times greater. 

The performances of this magnificent twenty -six- 
feet telescope were found to be far beyond those of any 
previously constructed instrument. Certain patches of 
light or nebulous matter in the heavens were resolved 
into clusters of separate stars; stars hitherto seen but 
dimly, appeared round and well-defined; and on the 
surface of the moon, valleys, mountain-tops, and craters 
of volcanoes were plainly visible. Gratifying as were 
these results, Lord Rosse considered that something 
still grander could be achieved; and before the twenty- 
six-feet telescope was well finished, he projected one of 
the extraordinary dimensions of six feet diameter in 
the speculum, with a tube of fifty feet long. The cast- 
ing, grinding, polishing, and mounting of this monster 

speculum were pretty nearly a repetition, on a larger 
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scale, of what had been previously done. Its focal 
length is fifty-three feet; it weighs nearly four tons; 
and as its diameter, as has been mentioned, is six 
feet, it has an area four times greater than that of the 
three-feet speculum. When finished, the speculum was 

in’a square box, which is attached to the lower 
end of the tube, and by means of a door can be entered 
at pleasure. This box adds six feet to the length of 
the tube, which, like its predecessor, is of wood, hooped 
with iron like a barrel, and so wide, that a tall man 
could walk through it without stooping. It is this 
huge black funnel that I have spoken of as being sus- 
pended between high and strong walls. It swings with 
a clear space of twelve feet on each side ; and so far it 
can be drawn aside, giving half an hour before and 
after the meridian. By means of a windlass, and a 
most skilful adjustment of chains and counterpoising 
weights, it can also be brought to the zenith, or turned 
fairly round from south to north, always within its 
bounds of twenty-four feet. Enormous as are its dimen- 
sions, and although weighing altogether twelve tons, it 
seemed to me about as easily moved as the other tele- 
scope ; and it is as much in the mechanical contrivances 
for effecting this purpose, as in anything else, that the 
peculiar merit of the structure consists. 

At the period of my visit, few observations had been 
made by this monster instrument; some parts of whose 
apparatus, indeed, were not completed ; but so far as a 
trial in favourable conditions of the atmosphere had 
been attempted, the results had been interesting and 
important. Nebule which had baffled the smaller in- 
strument were now resolved into stars; thus adding 
strength to the growing impression that all nebulous 
matter—such as that luminous arch in the sky called 
the Milky Way—will ultimately yield to telescopic 
power, and be seen to be only assemblages of separate 
stars—suns, the centres of planetary groups like that 
to which our own system belongs.. Unfortunately, the 
atmosphere during the two nights which I attended in 
Lord Rosse’s grounds was not propitious for observa- 
tion. Ihad an opportunity, for only a few minutes, of 
seeing a group of binary stars of different colours; and 
these certainly were distinct, clear, and lustrous, like a. 
pair of glittering diamonds. The moon, on both the 
occasions of my visit, kept provokingly under a tract 
of clouds, and the hemisphere, except for a brief inter- 
val of time, was loaded with an Irish drizzle. Yet this 
was no solitary disappointment. Astronomers spend 
weeks at Parsonstown, and yet perhaps enjoy only one 
or two really good nights. for observation. When to 
these atmospheric impediments is added the compara- 
tively limited lateral range of the great telescope, a 
long space of time will appear to be required for making 
a thorough and general search of the heavens. 

Disappointing in some respects as may be the result 
of such transient observations as that which my time 
allowed me to make, not the less grateful will be the 
feelings of visitors towards Lord Rosse for his unex- 
ampled politeness and liberality in throwing open to 
them his workshops and the whole of the telescopic 
apparatus which adorn the beautiful grounds around 
his mansion. To use the complimentary language of a 
local writer*—‘ With a rank and fortune, and every 
circumstance that usually unfit men for scientific pur- 
suits, especially for their practical details, if his lordship 
only encouraged those undertakings in others, he would 


| merit our praise; but when we see him, without losing 


sight of the duties of his station in society, give up so 
much time, and expend so much money on those pur- 
suits himself, and render not only his name illustrious, 
but his rank more honourable, we must feel sympathy 
in his successes, and rejoice that he has obtained from 
all quarters the highest and most flattering encomiums, 
and that he can now enjoy, in the use of his telescope, 
the well-earned fruits of his previous labours.’ To this 


* T. Woods, M.D. ‘ Account of the Telescopes of the Earl of 
Rowse.’ Shields and Son, Parsonstown. 1845. 


I do not need to add a word, further than to say that I 
shall always look back with satisfaction to the view 
which I was allowed to enjoy of what are unquestion- 
ably among the greatest curiosities of the age, Lord 
Rosse’s telescopes. 


THE CONSCRIPT. 

A SKETCH FROM PARISIAN LIFE. 
In a narrow street of a poor suburb of Paris there stood, 
two or three years ago, a small and obscure fruiterer’s 
shop, where a few withered cabbages and some stale fruit 
placed at the door made a melancholy show; whilst on 
the shelves within were symmetrically arranged baskets, 
which, though complaisantly supposed by customers to 
contain something, were, in reality, quite empty. 

* Mathieu Giraud, Fruitier,’ was written in large and 
half-effaced letters above the door of this humble abode. 
There was no one in the shop; but in a small back-room 
beyond it two women were seated. They spoke but little, 
and busily plied their needles, though one of them occa- 
sionally glanced towards the shop, as if expecting some 
customer to enter; but the precaution was needless: it 
remained vacant ; and at every glance the woman sighed, 
and once more resumed her work. The back-room was 
small, and almost bare. A dingy bed, half-hidden in a 
recess, a table, and a few chairs of painted deal, were all 
the furniture it contained. It was dark, moreover, as 
all back-rooms have been from time immemorial, and 
the dull glimmering light which streamed from the high 
narrow window appeared to increase rather than diminish 
the natural gloom of the place. The two women were 
seated near the light, which fell full upon them. They were 
both somewhat advanced in years; and their pale and 
wrinkled features bespoke a life of poverty and care. 
They were sisters, but notwithstanding their relation- 
ship, very different in temper and personal appearance. 
Antoinette Giraud, the fruiterer’s wife, was tall and thin, 
a simple, meek-looking woman, long accustomed to mis- 
fortune, to which she had at length submitted with a kind 
of indifference, proceeding more from a broken spirit than 
from resignation. Ma tante Anne, or Aunt Anne, the 
name under which her sister was generally known, was, 
on the contrary, a brisk little creature, full of spirit and 
fire, with many mysterious winks, and nods, and prophetic 
hints, which it was not given to everybody to understand. 
She was a firm believer in dreams, and held cards, as a 
means of divination, in great reverence : indeed she trusted 
to them, and her nightly visions, in almost every important 
occurrence of her life; and notwithstanding her repeated 
failures, held her faith in them unchanged. It might, in- 
deed, have been supposed that Anne lived for the mere 
sere of dreaming. As she had never been married— 

er unlucky dreams having, she said, always come in 
the way just as she was on the point of contracting a 
matrimonial engagement—she had for many years resided 
with her sister Antoinette ; thus, however, escaping only 
a few of the cares of matrimony. The two females had 
been for some time sewing in silence, when Antoinette, 
pausing in her work, suddenly observed in a melancholy 
tone, ‘No, no, I have no hope, Anite; my poor Jean will 
not get a good number. His father and I have always 
been unlucky, and we shall be so to the end.’ And the 
old woman shook her head despondingly. 

‘Ha! Antoinette,’ replied Anne with mysterious so- 
lemnity, ‘ if Jean had only listened to me he would have 
consulted Mademoiselle Lenormand before she died, and 
then we should have known what number he was to get, and 
whether he was to bea soldier or not. But no; he always 
said it was throwing away money. Young people don’t 
believe in anything now-a-days.’ And Anne shook her 
gray head even more sadly than her sister. 

‘If I were only dead, they could not take Jean from 
yom said a low broken voice, which proceeded from the 

in the recess. 

* Did you speak, Mathieu?’ inquired Antoinette, going 
up to the couch of her paralysed husband. 
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* Ay, ay,’ he muttered, without making a direct reply, 
* Heaven help us; our poor Jean has no chance.’ 

* Ay, he has no chance,’ sadly repeated his wife, resum- 
ing her seat. 

Mathieu and Antoinette Giraud had been married for 
many years, and had begun their wedded life with every 
prospect of happiness. In one sense they had indeed been 
perfectly happy ; but so far as worldly matters were con- 
cerned, they had had to endure all the trials of poverty 
and misfortune combined. After struggling for some time 
against the difficulties which surrounded them, they had 
at last been obliged to give in, and leave their neat and 
comfortable fruiterer’s shop in the Rue St Honoré for one 
in the suburbs of the city. Scarcely had they removed 
to their new lodgings, when Mathieu became paralysed. 
This unhappy event cast upon his wife the sole burden of 
attending to the shop and supporting the family. To this 
task, notwithstanding her strenuous efforts, Antoinette 
would have proved wholly inefficient, but for the aid she 
received from her only son, then a youth of fifteen. Jean 
Giraud was scarcely out of his mane though he 
had the heart and courage ofa man ; he was a locksmith by 
trade, but, on account of his youth, did not earn, with all 
his industry, more than a few francs a-week. On this 
scanty sum, and the little that Antoinette and Anne made 
by their sales in the shop, and their exertions in the shape 
of needlework, the whole family contrived to live: no 
easy task, considering that old Mathieu’s illness was very 
expensive. Still, they did live, and, as Antoinette often 

roudly observed, ‘ without owing a single sous to any- 


y. 

The French working-classes have, generally speaking, 
a deep and wholesome horror of debt. 

As Jean grew older, his earnings increased, and some 
comfort began to reign in the little family. A few hun- 
dred francs even went to the savings’ bank ; but this was 
only a provision for the approaching time when Jean 
would probably be snatched from his parents to enter the 
army, according to the laws of the French conscription. 
The fated epoch had now arrived: Jean was twenty-one; 
and on the next day he was, with the other youths of the 
neighbourhood, to proceed to the mairie; and there, in 
the presence of the mayor, to draw forth from an urn a roll 
of paper on which a number was inscribed. If the num- 
ber was a low one, such as 12, 25, or even 40 or 50, Jean 
Giraud must bid his parents farewell, and become a sol- 
dier; but if it was a high one, as, for instance, 80, 90, or 
100, there was little or no chance of his being ever called 
upon to fight for his country, and he might quietly re- 
main at home. Had he, moreover, been a widow’s son, or 
afflicted with any awkward deformity, this would have 
sufficed, whatever number he drew, to exclude him from 
the service. This was why Mathieu, regretting his own 
useless life, observed, with a groan, that his poor Jean 
had no chance ; whilst Antoinette, thinking of her son’s 
muscular and well-knit frame, echoed with a sigh, ‘ Ay, 
he has no chance.’ 

A melancholy silence had followed these last words, and 
Antoinette was in the shop attending on a customer, when 
Ma tante Anne mysteriously drew a pack of cards from 


her pocket, and muttering to herself, began dealing them’ 


out, and spreading them on the table before her. For 
some time she eyed the cards with apparent satisfac- 
tion. 

* All goes on well, Antoinette,’ she ay said, ad- 
dressing her sister, who now came in fram the shop: ‘ just 
look : here is an ace of diamonds, which signifies good 
news ; then here are plenty of clubs, which mean money ; 
and now see if the card I am going to turn up is not a 
good one?” 

As she spoke she laid the ace of spades upon the table. 
‘Oh!’ she cried in consternation, ‘the ace of spades! 
Why, I can have no hope after this! But ’tis all of a 

iece. I dreamt of a rat last night. Ah! poor Jean, all 
is ruined; the ace of spades!’ and she rocked herself in 
her chair with every token of despair. 

* What! has anything happened to Jean?’ inquired a 
low and tremulous voice behind. 

Anne and Antoinette both turned round somewhat 


hastily ; but more, however, to greet the new-comer than 
to testify their surprise at her unexpected appearance. 

She who thus anxiously inquired after Jean was a 
pretty brunette, about eighteen, with glossy black hair 
smoothed under her little white cap, and very brilliant 
dark eyes. Her dress, though remarkably plain and 
simple, had that indescribable air of neatness which cha- 
racterises the better class of the Parisian grisettes, and 
added even a new charm to her attractive little person. 
Marie, for such was the name of the pretty grisette, was a 
giletiére, or waistcoat-maker, and being an excellent work- 
woman, sometimes earned no contemptible sum by her in- 
dustry. She resided in the same house with the Girauds, 
and, if the truth must be told, had for the last six months 
been betrothed to Jean, whose parents loved her almost as 
tenderly as the young man himself. Marie of course took 
great interest in the question of Jean’s coming fate, as 
the two lovers had agreed to postpone their marriage 
until all was over. If he was so fortunate as to draw a 
good number, the wedding was to take place in less than 
a twelvemonth ; if, on the contrary, he became a soldier, 
Jean and Marie would have to wait eight years for the 
fulfilment of their happiness. 

Marie’s spirits were not cast down by this alternative. 
She was an orphan, and had been early taught self-re- 
liance and trust in Providence. Hope had indeed become 
so habitual to her, that she would have indulged in it even 
under desperate circumstances. In this disposition she 
was upheld not only by the buoyancy of youth, but also 
by her natural good sense, which led her to contemplate 
even misfortune under its most advantageous aspect. 
Besides, as she sometimes philosophically observed, ‘ God 
was for all; for both rich and poor.’ It must, however, 
be confessed that, notwithstanding her philosophy, Marie 
felt no little anxiety to know the result of Jean’s trial on 
the next day. Eight years was along period to pass with- 
out perhaps seeing him more than once or twice! And 
even less selfish considerations led her to fear this result 
when she reflected on the unhappy condition to which his 
absence would reduce his parents. As she entered the 
back-room on this evening, and heard Aunt Anne mention 
the name of her betrothed in a tone of despair, Marie, 
therefore, felt some uneasiness ; and receiving no reply to 
her first question, she anxiously repeated, ‘ Has anything 
happened to Jean?’ 

* No, Marie,’ sadly replied Antoinette ; ‘ ’tis only the 
old story : to-morrow is the day.’ 

* Ay, to-morrow is the day,’ sorrowfully echoed Anne; 
‘and depend upon it poor Jean will go. I did not turn 
up an ace of spades, or dream of a rat, for nothing.’ 

* Oh ! is that all?’ said Marie somewhat relieved ; ‘ he 
has still a chance I hope.’ 

A chance!’ doubtfi ally answered Antoinette ; have we 
not always been unlucky? No, no, we have no chance. 
If even Jean was lame, or wanted a few teeth, or——’ 

‘ Well,’ interrupted Marie, laughing in spite of her,real 
grief, ‘ I am not sorry, for my part, that he is not exactly 
as you would wish him to be. But,’ added she more 
gravely, § he must not get into low spirits, Madame 
Giraud ; though you have not been very happy as yet, it 
is true, still a day comes at last for the poor as well as 
for the rich.’ : 

Here Mathieu sighed audibly, and Marie approached 
the old man’s bed. 

* How are you this evening, Monsieur Giraud ?’ said 
she gently. 

Mathieu gazed on her tenderly, but made no reply. He 
had known and loved Marie for years ; for when he first 
fell ill, his wife and sister-in-law being sometimes com- 
pelled to leave him alone, the young waistcoat-maker 
would then come and sit by his bedside with her work, 
cheering him with her pleasant laugh and merry song. 
It is indeed quite characteristic of the grisette that she 
always sings, and she has even prettily snl pontianiiy been 
called ‘ the lark of Paris.’ Never, surely, was there a 
merrier lark than Marie. From staying occasionally near 
the old man, she at last came to spend with him a few 
hours every day ; this was mostly in the evening time, 


when Jean came home from work. The young man would 
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then sit at the head of his father’s bed, whilst Marie was 
working at the foot. It was thus their courtship began, 
to the great delight of old Mathieu, who was never hap- 
pier than when he could thus see them together, and who 
now dwelt with bitter grief on their approaching separa- 


tion. 

* If I were dead,’ said he, mournfully gazing upon her, 
* you could be his wife.’ 

Marie’s eyes filled with tears; but striving to hide 
her feelings, she observed with apparent cheerfulness, 
* And why not whilst you are alive, Monsieur Giraud ¢” 

* Because Jean will have a bad number,’ replied the 
old man in.the same desponding tone. 

* Well, really,’ exclaimed Marie with some impatience, 
* you all seem quite determined that it should be so. 
Aunt Anne has turned up an ace of spades, and of course 
Jean must be a soldier; Madame Giraud says that she is 
poor and unlucky, and that there is no chance for him ; 
and even you, Father Giraud,’ she added in her most 


| caressing yet reproachful tone—‘ even you must needs put 


in that, if you were dead, I should be his wife ! 


Really 
this is too bad. 


I came here to seek for a little comfort, 


| and not only find none for myself, but cannot even afford 


any. I suppose,’ she pettishly continued, ‘ Jean will be 
as bad as the rest of you when he comes home.’ 

As she spoke thus, the door leading from the shop to 
the back-room opened, and Jean entered. 

Jean Giraud was, indeed, as his mother had averred, 
not so fortunate as to be afflicted with any personal de- 
formity. Far from it. He was tall, well-made, and good- 
looking ; and his curly chestnut hair, dark-blue eyes, and 
fresh colour, proclaimed him to belong to the real Frank 
race of his country. But on this evening a cloud sat on 
his usually open brow, and notwithstanding his efforts to 
conceal his feelings, the restless glance of his eye, and the 
occasional nervous twitching of his lips, betrayed his 
secret anxiety. Jean Giraud was as much of a hero as 
any of his countrymen; he certainly was not of a timid 
disposition, and personal apprehensions had nothing to 
do with his present feelings. His only thoughts were for 
his parents. What were they to do when he was gone! 
Who was to support them in their present helpless con- 
dition? For Antoinette and her sister earned very little, 
and what the shop brought in was barely sufficient to 
pay the rent and taxes. Jean’s mind brooded on these 
thoughts. until he was well-nigh distracted. Though he 
loved Marie most tenderly, still it was not the prospect 
of parting from her that now saddened him: she was 
eighteen, and he twenty-one; they were both young, and 
might wait even eight years and yet be happy. But his 

nts! He strove to think no more of the subject, but 
in vain. 

As he entered the back-room where the little family 
and his betrothed were seated together, Jean, however, 
endeavoured to assume something like cheerfulness. He 
whistled a tune with even more than usual glee, bade 
Marie good-evening with a merry joke, and sitting down 


at the head of his father’s bed, declared he had never | back 


been so hungry for supper. Antoinette rose silently, and, 
assisted by Marie, began laying the things on the table. 
The supper was a frugal one, consisting merely of some 
bread, cheese, and wine. They all sat down to it in 
silence, Jean in vain endeavouring to appear cheerful, in 
order to induce his mother and aunt to imitate his ex- 
ample. Scarcely was the meal over, when Antoinette, 
overcome by her feelings, burst into tears, 

* Why, maman, what is the matter?’ exclaimed her 
son with astonishment. 

Fo Jean! what were you whistling?’ she sorrowfully 
replied. 

Jean started, for he had been humming the tune of the 
Parisienne, a favourite military song. 

* Ay, ay,’ said Anne mystically, shaki 
only another token. I did not turn up 
for nothing.’ 

* Well, and let us suppose, after all, that he should get 
a bad number,’ resolutely observed Marie, ‘ he will not 
die for it—nor shall we, I hope. I know what you are 
going to say, Jean,’ she quickly added, noticing her be- 


her head, ‘ ’tis 
ace of spades 


trothed’s sorrowful look as it rested on his mother; * but 
I feel very dull in my room up stairs; what if, when you 
are gone, I should lodge here? Madame Giraud could 
take care of my money for me, and I am sure that would 
be a great relief; for though I do not earn much, still 
sometimes I don’t know what to do with it, little as it 
is’ 

* Marie!’ exclaimed Jean in an agitated tone. 

*I wont be interrupted,’ peremptorily said his be- 
trothed ; ‘ besides, Monsieur Jean, this does not concern 
you, for it is all to be whilst you are away: your only 
business will be to write us such amusing letters as may 
make us laugh heartily.’ 

* And if he goes to Algeria?’ observed his mother in a 
faltering tone. 

* Well,’ replied Marie with a faint attempt to smile, 
‘he will perhaps catch Abd-el-Kader, and become mar- 
shal of France.’ But, unable to control her emotion any 
longer, she buried her face in her hands, and fairly burst 
into tears. 

* Marie!’ cried Jean reproachfully—but he also could 
prt no further; and leaning his brow upon his hand, he 
ooked very fixedly at the table. 

* Well, well,’ said Marie, after a brief though sad pause, 
* all is not desperate yet. God is for the poor as well as 
for the rich, and perhaps he will leave us Jean.’ 

The next morning was as bright and fair a one as was 
ever seen in spring, and the sun shone quite merrily into 
Madame Giraud’s shop, where, with Ma tante Anne, An- 
toinette was engaged in arranging everything, though the 
thoughts of both were certainly but little engrossed by 
their mutual occupation. 

* Antoinette !’ suddenly said Anne, ‘ do you know what 
I dreamed of last night ?’ 

* No,’ replied her sister, slightly starting ; ‘ what was it 
about, Anne?’ 

‘I dreamed that Jean had a black spot on his fore- 


* Well, and what does that mean ?’ 

* That means that he will have a bad number.’ 

* Heaven have mercy on us!’ sorrowfully observed An- 
toinette ; ‘ but perhaps, sister, you are mistaken ?’ 

* Mistaken!’ echoed Anne with undisguised wonder ; 
* would indeed I were; but you know, Antoinette, I was 
never mistaken yet in a dream ; besides,’ she muttered to 
herself, ‘I shall try the cards by and by, and then we 
shall know all about it.’ 

* Hush !’ said Antoinette, ‘ here is Jean ; it is of no use 
to sadden the poor fellow.’ 

Jean indeed entered the shop dressed, and, as his poor 
mother declared, with a faint attempt to smile, quite 
spruce. Though not looking particularly merry, he did 
not seem to be very sad; he was calm and composed; for 
if he felt acutely, still his pride would not allow him to 
betray any unbecoming emotion in the presence of his 
comrades who were to accompany him to the mairie. 
After greeting his mother and aunt, Jean entered the 
-room, and sat down by his father’s bedside. 
old man was asleep, but he soon awoke; and taking his 
son’s hand between his own, gazed upon him with melan- 
choly tenderness. 

* Jean, my boy,’ said he in a low tremulous voice, ‘think 
of your poor father whilst you are away, and of your 
mother too; perhaps you will never see them again. 
Ah! this will be a sore blow to Antoinette,’ he added in 
a mournful tone.* 

Jean rose, and walked about the room: all this was 
truly hard to bear. 

He found it harder still when he sat down to breakfast 
between his mother and Marie, whose red eyes and pale 
cheeks testified that she had spent a sleepless night. The 
meal was a silent one, but it was nearly concluded when 
Anne entered the room. She was more than usuall 

ve, and shook her head in a most prophetic and Sibyl- 

ike manner. ‘ What is the matter, Anne ¢’ tremulously 
inquired Antoinette. 

*I have just been dealing out the cards in my room.’ 

; : Aad anxiously said the poor mother, ‘what about 
can ; 
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* I have seen the number he is to get.’ 

* Ah! which is it?’ eagerly asked Madame Giraud. 

* Jean will get number 27,’ replied Anne solemnly. 

* A bad number!’ faintly echoed Antoinette, 

* Maman,’ almost angrily exclaimed Jean, ‘can any- 
thing so foolish affect you thus ?’ 

Foolish!’ cried Anne indignantly; ‘ha ! young people 
don’t believe in anything now-a-days. I only grieve 
for you, Jean, that I am in the right ; would indeed I 
~~ wrong, and that you were not to get that ugly num- 

Jean knew his aunt’s obsti on this head, and, un- 
willing to irritate her uselessly, he dropped the subject. 

When the breakfast was over—and a cheerless one it was 
—all arose, for it was time for Jean to depart. He first 
went to his father’s bedside. Old Mathieu caused him- 
self to be raised on his couch, and in a low broken tone 
muttered a heartfelt benediction over his son, whilst the 
weeping Antoinette stood near him. From his parents 
Jean turned to Aunt Anne, who very affectionately em- 
braced him, but muttered something at the same time 
about his unfortunate incredulity, and number 27. Marie 
alone seemed collected and calm, and though she was sad, 
a smile of hope played around her lips. 

* Be of good cheer, Jean,’ said she, giving him her hand ; 
* God is for us all, for the poor and the rich. Be of good 
cheer ; should even the worst happen, we will strive to 
bear it patiently.’ 

Jean affectionately on his betrothed, and once 
more embracing his weeping mother, precipitately left the 
house, not daring to trust himself with a look behind. 

We will not endeavour to describe the hours of anxious 
expectation that followed—hours that actually seemed 
days, so-slowly and tediously did they drag along. An- 
toinette, under pretence of seeing to the shop, was con- 
stantly looking in the street for Jean ; whilst Anne every 
quarter of an hour went up stairs to her room with a mys- 
terious look, and came down again with a clouded brow 
and ominous glance. The infection seemed to have caught 
Marie herself ; for though she sat with her work near 
Mathieu’s bed, the old man sadly remarked that her 
needle often flagged, and, for the first time since many 
days, that she had no merry song to cheer him. Then 
there were two or three old neighbours who occasionally 
peeped in and out with wo-begone features, holding mys- 
terious conferences with Aunt Anne, and startling her 
poor sister by dismal tales of many a young and handsome 
conscript whom they had known, and who had fallen, poor 
fellow, in his first battle. In short, they were all as com- 
fortably miserable as they could be, when Marie, unable 
to bear her impatience any longer, left her work, and 
going to the shop-door, looked out into the street. It was 
vacant, and no token of Jean wastobeseen. With asigh 
she once more entered the back-room ; she had scarcely, 
however, reached the threshold, when she suddenly paused, 
and turned pale: a loud shout had echoed at the farthest 
end of the street. 

‘The conscripts !’ said Antoinette in a low tone. 

*So soon !’ answered Marie with seeming indifference ; 
‘don’t you think it may be something else?’ 

* No, no,’ replied Antoinette in a feverish voice; ‘it is 
the conscripts ; I hear their music.’ 

The merry sounds of a fiddle might, indeed, as she 
spoke, be heard at the end of the street. Supported by 
Marie, for she was nearly overcome with emotion, and 
followed by her sister, the poor mother proceeded to the 
front-door, whilst Mathieu prayed fervently in his bed. 

When they looked out, the conscripts still stood some- 
what far down in the street. Their hats were ornamented 
with tricoloured favours, and the number each had drawn, 
whether good or bad, was fixed in his hat-band, and 
visible even at a distance. But Antoinette and Marie 
vainly strove to distinguish Jean in the crowd. 

‘1 see him !’ at length cried Marie, turning pale. 

* Ha! where is he? what is his number !’ simultane- 
ously exclaimed the two sisters, less clear-sighted than 
companion. 

* There—there beyond : he looks round this way ; but 
I can see nothing of his number.’ 


* Ay, ay, I see him now,’ eagerly remarked Aunt Anne; 
‘and alas! poor boy, I can see his number too. Ah! I 
knew it—27 

* It is not 27,’ hastily observed Marie; ‘for see, Aunt 
Anne, Jean holds up his hat for us to see it; the number 
begins with a one, and then there is a nought.’ 

* Ay, ten,’ said Anne; ‘worse still than 27: I knew it 
was a bad one.’ 

‘ No, it is not ten,’ continued Marie in a tone tremu- 
lous with emotion; ‘ there is another nought—it is a hun- 
dred ;’ and falling down on a chair, she burst into tears, 
whilst Jean rushed into the shop, waving his hat with 
triumph. 

We will not endeavour to describe the scene that fol- 
lowed—Old Mathieu’s joy, Antoinette’s silent rapture, 
and Marie’s bright smiles. Aunt Anne, though — 
debighted, was very much surprised: both her dreams 
and cards had for once signally failed. As for the dream, 
it was, she averred, quite her own mistake, for evidently ° 
the spot on Jean’s forehead meant nothing: it should 
have been on his hat, to prove at all significant! Then 
she had most probably misdealt the cards; such an error 
could never otherwise have happened—nay, she even re- 
collected something about a hundred! Farther than this 
Aunt Anne would never yield when remonstrated with on 
this subject. It is, however, worthy of remark, that her 
faith in dreams and cards seemed rather shaken, as she 
henceforth indulged in much less speculation concerning 
them than she had formerly been in the habit of doing. 
As for the old neighbours, they were very much pleased, 
but not so much surprised ; they were almost certain all 
would turn out well, but had not said so, lest they should 
excite expectations that might be deceived. But to re- 
turn to the conscript and his family. 

The day was spent by them in much happiness; indeed 
there was almost too much of this quality in it. The 
event was so delightful, so unexpected, so everything that 
was pleasant, that Antoinette, Anne, Marie, and Jean 
were quite bewildered. Mathieu seemed alone a little 
sensible, Towards evening they had, however, grown 
calmer, and after supper, sat up to make plans for the 
future—the only apparent consequence of which was, 
their separating very late. When Marie at length rose 
to depart, and bent over Mathieu to bid him good-night, 
she could not resist the temptation of whispering to him— 
* Well, Father Giraud, do you wish to die now ?” 

* No, Marie,’ said he, gazing on her affectionately; ‘ no, 
not yet.’ 

‘And you, Madame Giraud,’ playfully said the young 
girl, turning towards Antoinette, ‘ don’t you think we 
poor folks are sometimes as happy as the rich, if not a 
great deal more so ?” 

‘ Ay, and ten times as happy,’ warmly replied An- 
toinette, who was now quite merry. 

* No, not ten times,’ bare Marie; ‘for you 
know God watches over both rich and poor.’ 


The sequel need scarcely be told. In less than a 
Jean and Marie were married, and old Mathieu, though 
still paralysed, declared himself so happy at the event, 
that he expressed his readiness to die; which has not, 
however, prevented him from living ever since, and re- 
peating the same wish on the birth of his son’s first child, 
which, being a girl, will give its ts no uneasiness on 
the subject of the conscription. Jean and Marie have not 
grown very rich, but the shop has been newly painted, 
and, somehow or other, is oftener filled with customers 
than it used to be: it no longer contains any withered 
cabbages, and is so frequently visited by the children of 
the neighbourhood, that no fruit grows stale in it. An- 
toinette superintends the general concerns of the house, 
Anne has taken charge of the little Marie, whose horoscope 
she persists in formally drawing on every anniversary of 
her birthday. Jean attends to his work; and Marie, though 
she still contrives to earn a few francs with her waist- 
coats, attends to the shop, and, as old Mathieu declares, 
gladdens the whole place with her merry none. * And yet, 
as she often observes, ‘ how strange that all this happiness 
should have depended on one insignificant little number !’ 
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It is true Marie generally closes this philosophical re- 
mark by quoting her favourite saying ; but it is, we hope, 
too well impressed on the reader’s mind to require re- 
petition. 


A FEW WORDS IN DEFENCE OF 
COMMONPLACE. 


WE were reading, not long ago, a short historical sketch 
of the literature of the eighteenth century, and paused 
at the criticism of the writer upon the works of Robert 
Burns. Among other poems which were highly praised, 
but not beyond their deserts, was included that very 
affecting composition entitled, ‘To a Mountain Daisy, 
on turning one down with the Plough in April 1796.’ 
The critic remarks upon this, ‘that the composition is 
not pure throughout ;’ and that ‘the latter part runs 
somewhat into commonplace.’ The portion upon which 
this disparaging judgment is passed is that in which, 
after mourning the hapless fate of the daisy, the poet com- 
pares it to that of ‘the artless maid’ betrayed by love—to 
that of ‘the simple bard’ overwhelmed in the ocean of 
life, of which he is unskilful to note the dangers—to that 
of the ‘man of suffering worth’ driven to the brink of 
misery, and deprived of all stay but Heaven—and to his 
own fate, described in the beautiful but too prophetic 
lines— 

* Even thou who mourn’st the daisy’s fate, 

That fate is thine—no distant date ; 

Stern Ruin’s ploughshare drives, elate, 

Full on thy bloom, 
Till crushed beneath the furrow’s weight, 
be thy doom 

It may be conceded to a very rigid criticism that these 
reflections ere commonplace ; but it will not be uninte- 
resting to inquire whether, in being commonplace, they 
cease to be beautiful; and whether this very common 
phrase is not very much misunderstood, and very much 
abused! As regards this particular passage, it can 
scarcely be denied that the reflections flow naturally from 
the subject, that they are appropriate, earnest, and beau- 
tiful, and such as would suggest themselves to a true 
poet, and find sympathy with a true-hearted reader. If 
so, and if the phrase be correctly applied in this instance, 


all, ideas are limited. A new thought is the jewel of a 
century. The greatest and most beautiful of thoughts 
are old, but, like flowers, they spring up spontaneously 
in new soils. The unlettered boor often forms in his 
own mind the grand ideas which germinated in the mind 
of a Homer or a Milton. - Bloomfield, the farmer’s boy, 
who knew nothing of the classics, had beautiful thoughts, 
which he expressed with almost the same turns of phraseo- 
logy as Horace, Ovid, and Tibullus. The best of writers 
make use of old materials very often, as Bloomfield did, 
quite unconsciously. There is a fountain of thought in 
every mind; and the stream that flows thence does not 
necessarily proceed, as Coleridge happily puts it, ‘ from 
@ perforation “made in some other man’s tank.’ The 
great majority of ideas that are considered new are fa- 
shioned out of old ones; and very often the utmost that 
the most original of writers can do, is to present them 
with novelty of form, illustration, or combination. 
Besides this, there is another view in which the gene- 
rous critic should regard the commonplace. To him who 
has a plethora of other men’s ideas, who has culled them 
from all writers, ancient and modern, the simple ideas, 
however pleasing, that suggest themselves to men who 
have been more of thinkers than of readers, may appear 
tame. An epicure, in like manner, who may have been 
long accustomed to the pleasures of the table, may find 
no enjoyment in a ripe apple; but there are other tastes 
to which it may be delicious. A man who has been 
cooped up for a twelvemonth in a dingy office, may take 
the most exquisite pleasure in escaping into the fields 
and plucking daisies. Another, released from a dark 
dungeon, may luxuriate in the free fresh air and the 
glorious sunshine ; and he whose mouth is parched with 
thirst, may think all heaven comprised in a draught of 
water. To them these things are far from commonplace, 
though they might be so to another man filled to reple- 
tion with the enjoyments of life and society. There are 
millions of minds daily springing up to make acquaint- 
ance with literature, who would be deprived of a charm, 
a beauty, and a glory, if they had not an opportunity 
of reading the immortal commonplaces to which the 
gorged and over-refined critic may think it incumbent 
upon him to reject. Possibly, a critic of this class may 


it does not always follow that that which is place 
unlovely, or that a writer should reject a fine reflection 
use it is obvious, and one which might suggest itself 
to every reader of a cultivated mind. It appears to us 
that great wrong is done by the careless use of this, as a 
phrase of condemnation, on the part of critics. Nothing 
is more easy than disparagement, unless it be that more 
decided form of it which Falstaff alluded to as the easiest 
of all things. The critic whose taste is perverted—who 
craves odd combinations, startling paradoxes, and quaint 
expressions, and who prefers hard roots of similes, dug 
out of the barren soil with much labour, to the sponta- 
neous growth, leafy and green, that appears above ground, 
and may be seen of all men—may find in the most beau- 
tiful of human compositions the greatest occasions to cry 
out against the ‘ ’ The most exquisite 
passages in Shakspeare and Milton that have become 
household words to us on account of their very truth and 
beauty, may in this sense be considered commonplace. 
So may the glorious sunshine itself, and the pure air, 
and the clear abundant water, all of them daily bless- 
ings that we do not prize as we ought, because they are 
so bountiful as to have become ‘common.’ Who is to 
escape altogether from the commonplace? The very 
critics that complain fall into that which they designate 
as an error. Their complaints are commonplace, if their 
own interpretation of the phrase be a correct one. After 


ider these remarks as commonplace ; but we shall be 
quite content to have them called so, especially if they 
lead even one to refrain from disparagement of the beau- 
tiful, because it may come before him without the zest of 
novelty. There is something to be said for everything, 
even for the commonplace; and as there is no man s0 
bad as to be without a touch of goodness in him, so is 
there no old thought, however commonplace, that one 
who is determined to be pleased may not extract pleasure 
or instruction from. As for writers, let them not be de- 
terred from simplicity and naturalness of diction by any 
fears of disparagement of this kind. He who thinks 
clearly, and expresses himself simply and unaffectedly, 
will, if his subject be good, please most readers. The 
great fault of writers in the present day is, that they 
affect an originality which they do not possess. An ori- 
ginal man is as rare as a new planet ; and he who makes 
grimaces, and plays extravagant tricks to look original, 
not being so, commits a greater offence against good taste 
than could be alleged against any one for merely falling 
into the commonplace. Let us not be understood as 
doing battle for the ‘ trite,’ though even in the case of 
triteness there is a ‘for’ and an ‘against’ which two or- 
dinarily clever disputants might with advantage have an 
agreeable argument about. There is, however, 


* A soul of goodness in things “‘ common ” 
Would men observingly distil it out ;’ 
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and to induce both critics and readers to do so more fre- 
quently, is the object of these remarks. What a blank 
our speech and our literature would be, were all the com- 
monplaces taken out of them! 


‘THE EMIGRANT’ > 


‘Tue Emigrant,’ by Sir Francis Head,* if not the most 
amusing, is at least one of the most curious literary 
compounds which have for some time issued from the 
press. By its eccentric and clever author it is candidly 
compared to a crow—*‘ a small lump of carrion, and two 
or three handfuls of feathers ;’ the carrion being certain 
chapters on Canadian politics, and the feathers the 
lighter sketches by which the said disquisitions are 
enabled to take flight. Sir Francis does himself some- 
thing less than justice in the comparison, and yet his 
perception of the public taste cannot be questioned. 
His homilies on the Canadian rebellion, and maunder- 
ings on the prospective ruin of the colonists by the in- 
troduction of ‘ responsible government,’ borne up though 
they be with a good many jokes, would assuredly have 
had little chance of popularity, unless blended with a 
variety of short and spirited sketches, suitable to the 
present craving for that species of material. 

Any endeavour to reason the writer out of his con- 
victions that our Canadian possessions are on the high 
road to destruction, would be clearly a waste of words, 
for he does not reason himself. Those who recollect 
the position of affairs in Upper Canada, when under the 
administration of Sir Francis ten years ago, need not be 
reminded that this amiable personage seems to be under 
the influence of but one predominating sentiment, and 
that sentiment is Loyalty. Far be it from us to under- 
value this sentiment, but we surely speak the common 
sense of mankind, when we say that it requires to be 
kept in due regulation, and is only one of many guiding 
emotions in civilised communities. With little else than 
the cultivation of this sentiment, however, our author 
would seem to expect to govern mankind; and hence 
in no small degree the distraction of affairs in Canada 
previous to recent changes. It is quite possible that 
the measures adopted to bring the local executive and 
legislative bodies into harmony with the wants and 
wishes of our Canadian brethren, as suggested by the 
Earl of Durham and others, were not without faults; 
but it appears to us that they are at least an approxi- 
mation to what is desirable. The old system was 
notoriously bad, as is evidenced by a thousand circum- 
stances, the most palpable of which is the universal 
stagnation on the Canadian, in comparison with the 
activity on the American side of the frontier. Perhaps, 
even with all the aids and concessions of the mother 
country, it will be impossible to introduce a proper 
spirit into Canada. Such is our own impression. The 
colonial connexion would appear to be radically unna- 
tural, and baffling to every effort. The great distance 
of the possessions from the mother country, the neces- 
sity for delegating a share of the ‘sovereign power, the 
creating of imitative institutions on a meagre 
the difficulty which the parent state has in learning the 
actual position of affairs abroad, but, above all, the 
fatal yet seemingly necessary reliance of the colonists 
on the home legislature, by which native energies are 
cramped, and enterprises checked, are all serious dif_i- 
culties, which no arrangement devised by experience 
could adequately overcome. Beyond a certain rudi- 
mentary point in their career, colonies do not appear to 
thrive; just as children would not be able to prosper, 
if, after a certain age, they were to remain under the 
parental authority. Without imputing blame anywhere, 
the people of the United Kingdom are becoming sensible 
that the condition of the colonies generally is far from 
creditable, and that the expense they incur is not 
compensated by any corresponding advantage ; and the 


**The Emigrant.’ By Sir Francis B. Head, Bart. Second 
edition. London; J. Murray. 1846. 


next feeling will probably be, that at the first suitable op- 
portunity they’should be handsomely offered their free- 
dom, and left to govern themselves. With the ntal 
blessing, such a separation would be infinitely more 
gracious, and consistent with a high morality, than a 
repetition of the disgraceful rupture which, sixty years 
ago, tore from us the old American settlements. 

Whatever were the ideas of Sir Francis respecting 
the prerogatives of the crown on his arrival in Canada, 
they would appear to have been considerably strength- 
ened by the advice which he there received from the 
hangers-on of the vice-regal court. Of this the follow- 
ing enemy is amusingly illustrative. ‘ Within a week 
after my arrival at Toronto, I had to receive an address 
fromthe Speaker and Commons’ House of Assembly, and 
on inquiring in what manner I was to perform my part 
in the ceremony allotted to me, I was informed that I 
was to sit very still on a large scarlet chair, with my 
hat on. The first half was evidently an easy job, but 
the latter part was really revolting to my habits and 
feelings, and as I thought I ought to try and govern by 
my head, and not by my hat, I felt convinced that the 
former would risk nothing by being for a few minutes 
divorced from the latter, and accordingly I determined 
with white gloves to hold the thing in my hand; and 
several of my English party quite agreed with me in 
thinking my project not only an innocent, but a vir- 
tuous act of common courtesy; however, I happened to 
mention my intention to an Upper Canadian, and never 
shall I forget the look of silent scorn with which he 
listened to me. I really quite quailed beneath the re- 
proof, which, without the utterance of a word, and 
after scanning me from head to foot, his mild, intelli- 
gent, faithful countenance read to me, and which but 
too clearly expressed—* What! to purchase five mi- 
nutes’ loathsome popularity, will you barter one of the 
few remaining prerogatives of the British crown? Will 
you, for the vain hope of conciliating insatiable demo- 
cracy, meanly sell to it one of the distinctions of your 
station? Miserable man! beware, before it be too late, 
of surrendering piecemeal that which it is your duty to 
maintain, and for which, after all, you will only receive 
in exchange contumely and contempt!” I remained 
for a few seconds as mute as my Canadian Mentor, and 
then, without taking any notice of the look with which 
he had been chastising me, I spoke to him on some 
other subjects; but I did not forget the picture I had 
seen, and accordingly my hat was tight enough on my 
head when the Speaker bowed to it, and I shall ever feel 
indebted to that man for the sound political lesson 
which he taught me.’ We were not before aware that 
it was necessary, on becoming a governor, to drop a 
usage universally common among gentlemen. 

With all its drawbacks in the form of political dis- 
quisition, Sir Francis’s volume has the merit of being 
one of the most readable productions of the day. The 
name, it will be surmised, is one of the ‘handful of 
feathers’ to which he alludes; for it has little con- 
nexion with the substance of the volume, and is im- 
parted only for the sake of buoyancy. With Sir Fran- 


cis's ability for lively and graphic, and also for pathetic 


narrative, it could have been wished that he had con- 
fined himself entirely to sketches illustrative of na- 
tural and social features in Canada. His account of 
the Canadian seasons, forests, and lakes, though mere 
touches, give us a more forcible idea of the reality 
than the most elaborate details. Speaking of the gran- 
deur of the works of nature in America, he observes 
that ‘the heavens are infinitely higher—the sky bluer 
—the clouds are whiter—the air is fresher—the cold is 
intenser—the moon looks larger—the stars are brighter 
—the thunder is louder—the lightning is vivider—the 
wind is stronger—the rain is heavier—the mountains 
are higher—the rivers larger—the forests bigger—the 
plains broader; in short, the gigantic and beautiful 
features of the new world seem to correspond very won- 
derfully with the increased locomotive powers and other 
brilliant discoveries which, under the blessing of the 
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Almighty power, have lately been developed to man- 
kind.’ 


Of the intensity of the Canadian cold no one in Bri- 
tain can have the slightest conception. Freezing takes 
place at 32 degrees of the thermometer, and fifteen de- 
grees below that point is considered in this country a 
severe frost. In Canada, however, the cold attains ten, 
twenty, or thirty degrees below Zero, and however dry 
and pleasant the atmosphere may be during this ex- 
treme temperature, it proves dangerous to those who 
do not take precautions against it. If not thoroughly 
= by furs, the blood chills; and according to Sir 

rancis, the frost-bitten fingers and toes can be broken 
off like twigs. On account of this intensity of frost, 
American ice is much harder and colder than English 
ice, and will retain its solid form long after our ice is 
melted into water. Hence the impossibility of compet- 
ing on equal terms with the American ice e 

ie excessive cold of North America is ascribed to the 
large forests, which prevent the action of the sun on the 
fallen snow. Every tree which is hewn down, therefore, 
by the toiling immigrant, is so much done towards the 
melioration of the climate. Sir Francis has a theory, 
that nature is also silently working to effect the same 
end, by means of no higher an agency than swarms of 
little flies. ‘The manner in which they unconsciously 
‘orm this important duty is as follows :—They sting, 
ite, and torment the wild animals to such a degree, 
that, especially in summer, the poor creatures, like those 
in Abyssinia, described by Bruce, become almost in a 
state of distraction, and to get rid of their assailants, 
wherever the forest happened to be on fire, they rushed 
to the smoke, instinctively knowing quite well that the 
flies would be unable to follow them there. The wily 
Indian observing these movements, shrewdly perceived 
that, by setting fire to the forest, the flies would drive 
to him his game, instead of his being obliged to trail 
in search of it; and the experiment having proved emi- 
nently successful, the Indians for many years have 
been, and still are, in the habit of burning tracts of 
wood so immense, that from very high and scientific 
authority I have been informed that the amount of 
land thus burned under the influence of the flies has 
exceeded many millions of acres, and that it has been, 
and still is, materially changing the climate of North 
America.’ 

The operations of the emigrant are also beginning to 
make an impression on these vast forests. Inspired by 
an unconquerable industry, his encroachments in time 
produce a visible effect, and his clearing assumes the 
marks of productive improvement. Often, however, is the 
hapless settler in the woods overtaken by casualties and 
disease, and death closing the scene, his little domain is 
once more left to the usurpation of the wilderness. The 
appearance of these deserted clearings—monuments of 
human failure—is always deeply affecting. ‘In many of 
the spots I passed,’ says Sir Francis, ‘I ascertained that 
these dispensations of Providence had been as sudden 
as they were awful. The emigrant had risen in robust 
health—surrounded by his numerous and happy family, 
had partaken of a homely breakfast—had left his log- 
hut with a firm step, and with manly pride had again 
resumed his attack on the wilderness, through which 
every blow of his axe, like the tick of a clock, recorded 
the steady progress of the hand that wielded it. But at 
the hour of dinner he did not return! The wife waited 
—bade her rosy-faced children be patient—waited—felt 
anxious—alarmed—stepped beyond the threshold of her 


| log-hut—listened : the axe was not at work! “ Except- 


ing that indescribable olean murmur which the air 
makes in passing through the stems and branches of 
the forest, not a sound was to be heard. Her heart 
misgives her; she walks—runs towards the spot where 
she knew her husband to have been at work. She finds 
him, without his jacket or neckcloth, lying, with ex- 
tended arms, on his back, cold, and crushed to death by 
the last tree he had felled, which in falling, jumping 
from its stump, had knocked him down, and w is 


now resting with its whole weight upon his bared breast! 
The widow screams in vain; she endeavours to extri- 
cate her husband’s corpse, but it is utterly impossible. 
She leaves it, to satisfy her infant’s hunger—to ap’ 

her children’s cries! The above is but a faint outline 
of a scene that has so repeatedly occurred in the wilder- 
ness of America, that it is usually summed up in the 
words, “ He was killed by the fall of a tree.”’ 

One of the most lively of Sir Francis’s lighter pieces, 
is the story of Henry Patterson, an emigrant cobbler, 
and a lark which he brought with him from England. 
Patterson had received the lark as a parting gift, in the 
Thames, from his friend Charley Nash, and in remem- 
brance of whose kindness he called the lark Charley. 
‘In the Gulf. of St Lawrence the vessel was wrecked : 
almost everything was lost except the lives of the crew 
and passengers: and accordingly, when Patterson, with 
his wife hanging heavily on his arm, landed in Canada, 
he was destitute of everything he had owned on board 
excepting Charley, whom he had preserved, and after- 
wards kept for three days, in the foot of an old stock- 
ing. 
* After some few sorrows, and after some little time, 
Patterson settled himself at Toronto, in the lower part 
of a small house in King Street, the principal thorough- 
fare of the town, where he worked as a shoemaker. 
His shop had a southern aspect; he drove a nail into 
the outside of his window, and regularly every morning, 
just before he sat upon his stool to commence his daily 
work, he carefully hung upon this nail a common sky- 
lark’s cage, which had a solid back of dark wood, with 
a bow or small wire orchestra in front, upon the bottom 
of which there was to be seen, whenever it could be 
procured, a fresh sod of green turf. 

* As Charley’s wings were of no use to him in this 
prison, the only wholesome exercise he could take was 
by hopping on and off his little stage; and this some- 
times he would continue to do most cheerfully for hours, 
stopping only occasionally to dip his bill into a small 
square tin box of water suspended on one side, and then 
to raise it for a second or two towards the sky. As 
soon, however, as (and only when) his spirit moved 
him, this feathered captive again hopped upon his stage, 
and there, standing on a bit of British soil, with his 
little neck extended, his small head slightly turned, his 
drooping wings gently fluttering, his bright black eyes 
intently fixed upon the distant deep, dark blue Canada 
sky, he commenced his unpremeditated morning song, 
his extempore matin prayer! 

* The effect of his thrilling notes, of his shrill joyous 
song, of his pure, unadulterated English voice upon the 
people of Canada, can probably be imagined by those 
only who either by adversity have been prematurely 
weaned from their mother country, or who, from long- 
continued absence and from hope deferred, have learned 
in a foreign land to appreciate the inestimable blessings 
of their fatherland, of their parent home. Ail sorts 
of men, riding, driving, walking, propelled by urgent 
business, or sauntering for appetite or amusement, as if 
by word of command, stopped, spell-bound, to listen, for 
more or less time, to the inspired warbling, to the 
joyful hallelujahs, of a common homely-dressed English 
lark! Reformers, as they leaned towards him, heard no- 
thing in his enchanting melody which even they could 
desire to improve. I believe that, in the hearts of the 
most obdurate Radicals, he reanimated feelings of youth- 
ful attachment to their mother country ; and that even 
the trading Yankee, in whose country birds of the most 
gorgeous plumage snuffie rather than sing, must have 
acknowledged that the heaven-born talent of this. 
little bird unaccountably warmed the Anglo-Saxon blood 
that flowed in his veins. I must own that, although I 
always refrained from joining Charley’s motley au- 
dience, yet while he was singing, I never rode by him 
without acknowledging, as he stood with his outstretched 
neck looking to heaven, that he was (at all events for 
his size) the most powerful advocate of Church and 
State in her Majesty’s dominions; and that his elo- 
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quence was as strongly appreciated by others, Patterson 
received many convincing proofs.’ 

One person offered a hundred dollars for Charley, and 
a Sussex carter, overcome by home sickness on hearing 
the eloquent notes of the bird, offered for him his horse 
and cart. Patterson, however, would not sell him; 
and kept him till his death in 1837, when he was pur- 
chased from the widow by Sir Francis. The acquisi- 
tion brought little pleasure. Hung up in Government 
House, Charley would not sing, and on leaving Canada, 
he was given to a humble friend, Daniel Orris, whose 
station in life was about equal to that of Patterson ; 
accordingly, as soon as Orris hung the bird on the out- 
side of his dwelling, he began to sing as exquisitely as 
ever. At length the poor little exile lark died. ‘ Orris 
sent me his skin, his skull, and his legs. I took them 
to the very best artist in London, who told me, to my 
great joy, that these remains were perfectly uninjured. 
After listening with great professional interest to the 
case, he promised me that he would exert his utmost 
talent ; and in about a month Charley returned to me 
with unruffled plumage, standing again on the little 
orchestra of his cage, with his mouth open, looking 
upwards—in short, in the attitude of singing, just as I 
have described him. I have had the whole covered with 
a large glass case, and upon the dark wooden back of the 
cage there is pasted a piece of white paper, upon which 
I have written the following words :—This lark, taken 
to Canada by a poor emigrant, was shipwrecked in the 
St Lawrence, and after singing at Toronto for nine 
years, died there on the 14th of March 1843, univer- 
sally regretted.—Home! Home! sweet Home!’ 

These are limited specimens of a very pleasant book, 
but they will serve to incite a desire to go regularly 
through its contents. 


A VISIT TO THE CASTLE OF LUIG. 


Havrine seen the remarkable grotto of Adelsberg, situ- 
ated, as I have said, among the mountains of Carniola,* 
our party proposed to visit the old castle of Luig, of 
which some marvellous accounts had reached us. On 
this excursion we left Adelsberg at daybreak, for we 
reckoned on having a fatiguing journey before us. 

As we advanced through the more mountainous dis- 
tricts of Carniolan Styria, the character of the scenery 
became exceedingly wild and desolate; and the pea- 
santry, whom we had already thought sufficiently un- 
couth and unprepossessing in appearance, now really 
seemed to be half savages. Before we reached the 
village of Luig, the weather also had changed in a very 
ominous manner, and everything in the aspect of the 
heavens announced that we were about to be visited by 
a tremendous storm—a truly German storm, which is as 
terrific as that of any country I know. The skies had 
become as black as night, and every now and then great 
gusts of wind were heard howling and shrieking through 
the forests round us with a violence which probably laid 
low the loftiest trees. But this was all as yet; and as we 
had no difficulty in finding a guide who undertook to con- 
vey us at once to the castle, we trusted to find ourselves 
under shelter before the tempest actually burst upon us. 
Our guide could speak nothing but the strange Crag- 
noline patois, as unmanageable a guttural as it is pos- 
sible to hear; and it was some time before he could 
make even the coachman understand that he must take 
the horses from the carriage, and harness in their stead 
four wild-looking oxen, which he had brought for the 
purpose. When this change was effected we resumed 
our course, and ascending a steep, rugged, stony road, 
began to dive into the very heart of the mountains. 
We were already surrounded by them on all sides, and 
the scenery was quite that of the Al precipices and 
hills, and great rough pine woods, all shrouded in fogs 
and mist. msn, Aap that we advanced, the path, for 
it could scarcely ed a road, became more and more 
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difficult and dangerous; and at last, just when the land- 
scape seemed wildest and dreariest, and a huge preci- 
pice (the most convenient place in the world for dashing 
a carriage to pieces) yawned invitingly on one side of 
us, the storm burst over our heads in all its fury. Such 
a storm I have never seen before nor since! The thun- 
derbolt with which it commenced, like the first roll of 
the cannon announcing the battle, fell from the heavens 
with a noise as though a whole street of houses had 
been thrown to the ground; one tremendous flash of 
blue lightning quivered for several seconds on the vast 
sheet of darkness that overhung us; then, seeming to 
rend it asunder, the whole mass broke up into great 
sweeping clouds, that rolled themselves down upon 
the earth, and dissolved into torrents of rain and 
hail. The horses reared and plunged; the oxen laid 
their heads together, and bellowed dismally; the guide 
disappeared under the carriage; and the coachman 
flung his pipe into a bush, and crossed himself fran- 
ticly. As for us, we thought how pleasant would be 
the recital of this adventure after it was over, but mean- 
while we looked despairingly through the driving mists, 
and saw only ravines and rocks. Pushing on, how- 
ever, when the first panic had subsided, we presently 
reached a height, where the guide told us he and his 
oxen must leave us, as we were close to Luig, and 
could not miss our way. He assisted in replacing the 
horses, and vanished before we could remonstrate. We 
could not miss our way, certainly, as it consisted of a 
most precipitous zig-zag descent, where there was no 
choice but that of keeping on the narrow dangerous 
road, or falling headlong into the abyss by its side. 
Both wheels of the carriage were locked; the coach- 
man and his master went together to the horses’ heads ; 
and so we commenced our perilous descent. The war 
of the elements had now begun in good earnest; peal 
followed peal, doubled and redoubled by the echoes 
through the mountain passes; the electric fire leapt 
round us in all directions; and the wind swept the rain 
and mist over the face of the crags. By what strange 
circumstance our horses, half wild with fear, brought 
us in safety down this terrible hill, it is impossible to 
explain; but such was the case, contrary to our expec- 
tation, and crossing a torrent which raged beneath it, 
we looked up and beheld the little lonely village of 
Luig, perched high up among the rocks of a seemingly 
inaccessible mountain. Here we were compelled to leave 
our carriage standing in the water, and to proceed on 
foot, half-blinded with the rain and hail. 

When at last we reached the village, which lay im- 
bedded among precipitous hills, we found that not a 
single inhabitant could understand a word we said. At 
length an old woman was discovered somewhere, who 
could mumble a few words of German, and with her 
assistance we explained to the peasants, who seemed 
most anxious to serve us, that we wished them to help 
the unfortunate coachman to bring up the carriage, 
and that for ourselves we desired to find shelter as 
speedily as possible from the storm. A dozen of them 
started off instantly to fulfil our first request ; and as to 
the rest, they said there was no accommodation for us* 
but in the castle of Luig itself. But where was the 
castle? The old woman turned round, and pointing 
with her stick right up a most tremendous cliff which 
rose near us, we could dimly distinguish, about half way 
from the summit, some kind of building clinging to the 
bare face of the rock, with the clouds rolling round and 
beneath it. No practicable means appeared of reaching 
this eagle’s nest ; but one of the peasants offered so con- 
fidently to conduct us to it, that we supposed some such 
must exist, and proceeded anxiously to follow his steps. 
What had once been a path, was now, from the violence 
of the rain, the bed of a torrent; and wading labo- 
riously on, we ascended a winding staircase of rocks 
that seemed interminable, till at length, when wet 
and wearied, we actually reached the castle, all our 
misfortunes were forgotten in wonder and admiration! 
A stupendous cliff rose, as I have said, precipitately 
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| singular gallery. 
| sides of it were built in by the thick walls of the castle, 
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from among the mountains, its summit altogether lost 
in the mist, whilst round its base, now so far below 
us, a torrent raged and foamed. A large deep cavern 
broke the bare surface of the cliff half-way from the 
top. and in its mouth was built a strange fantastic old 
castle, held in its marvellous position, as it were, by the 
iron arms of the rock! The building was ponderous, 
yet handsome, though very irregular, as im many 
places the natural cave formed part of the walls, and 
some of the turrets were perched on a separate piece 
of rock. Anxious to penetrate into the interior of so 
extraordinary a dwelling, and crossing the drawbridge, 
we entered its outer hall—in fact a damp dark vault, 
beyond which all manner of dismal-looking ruins were 
to be discerned, with the rain dashing through them. 
Some men working here showed us a steep narrow stair, 
which we proceeded to ascend; and although, at every 
turn, we came upon the dark opening to some dungeon- 
looking cave, no signs of a human habitation appeared 
at all. This long stair was succeeded by a wooden 
gangway, communicating with a range of ruinous 
vaults. Having traversed these, another flight of steps 
brought us at last to a passage, where a little old 


| woman stood waiting to receive us, who looked exceed- 


ingly like an animated pin-cushion, for she was very 
short and fat, and her gray hair was decorated with 
an innumerable quantity of large coloured pins. She 
saluted us with a volley of unintelligible jargon, to 
which we could only reply by pointing significantly 
to our dripping clothes, whereupon she turned and led 
us up another long stair, hewn out of the rock, into a 
It was very large, and while three 


the fourth consisted of the bare face of the cliff, which 
was overgrown with wild brushwood and creeping 
plants, and whence rills of water flowed down over the 
ground. Our conductress led us on to the farther end, 
where, opening a low door with a huge rusty key, she 
ushered us into really a habitable apartment. It was 
furnished with two or three couches, a wooden table, 
an enormous iron stove, and several quaint-looking oak 
chairs. There were also various large windows, from 
which we beheld a scene of unparalleled grandeur. The 
roof of this room occupied the pinnacle of the highest 
turret, and as the storm had not abated, we seemed at 
this immense elevation in the very midst of it. Below 
us, as well as above, great masses of cloud were whirl- 
ing and wreathing themselves over the battlements and 
towers; and the tempest driving past the windows, now 
flashing, now thundering, sent its sheets of hail rattling 
against the stout old walls. The roar of the wind was 
nearly deafening; and when looking down the perpen- 
dicular precipice, in whose hollow our dwelling nestled, 
we could distinguish nothing but the tops of trees break- 
ing through the mist, and looking up, only the beet- 
ling rocks and the clouds—we felt as though we were 
hanging in mid-air, and had no connexion with the 
earth at all. The sweeping rain and hail prevented our 
seeing anything beyond the cliff itself; but this alone 
was a view we had never seen equalled. Night closed 
in very shortly after our arrival, and we could not 
attempt to examine the interior of the cavern-castle till 
morning; meanwhile we gathered round the huge old 
stove, and when listening to the roaring of the tem- 
pest without, whilst the casements shook and rattled, 
and the dim light of a solitary iron lamp cast strange 
shadows through the vaulted room, we felt as though 
some of the old sleep-destroying romances of Ann 
Radcliffe had been realised for our special benefit. ‘The 
effect was further heightened by the entrance of the old 
woman with an immense ancient-looking book, in which 
the visitors’ names were to be inscribed, but which, to 
our great delight, contained also a sort of history of Luig 
and the Luigers in manuscript, with many singular 
legends respecting the family. It was written in the 
German of the last century, and the most learned of our 
party could only promise us a translation of some part 
of it for the next day. Meanwhile we were desperately 


hungry, and the old lady repeatedly pantomimed that 
‘something was coming ;’ which, however, never came, 
till at last we discovered that a flock of goats we had 
greatly admired descending the mountain had been sent 
for on our behalf, and that we had actually seen our 
much-wished-for supper gambolling and frisking there 
in the shape of a fat kid. We could not stand this, and 
preferred dining on brown bread, which was the sole 
food the castle afforded; and finally went to rest, to 
get what sleep we might in our airy habitation. Next 
morning, our first act was to hurry to the windows to 
feast our eyes once more on the wonderful view they 
displayed; but, to our astonishment, the whole land- 
scape lay buried under a sheet of snow, and long icicles 
hung from every crevice in the rock. This was an un- 
expected sight at so late a period in the month of May, 
but it greatly enhanced the wildness and desolation of 
the scene. 

We proceeded now to explore the interior of our ex- 
traordinary abode, and certainly it would not be easy 
anywhere to finda building more singularly con- 
structed. Luig Castle is of extreme antiquity, and 
passed through the hands both of the Turks and Vene- 
tians; but it is evident that the purpose of the ori- 
ginal founder, in choosing so strange a locality, was to 
render it a fortress completely impregnable by open 
force, and in this he amply succeeded. We ascended 
first by a long stair, excavated from the rock, to a va- 
riety of curjous apartments, partly built artificially, and 
partly formed by the ingenious adaptation of the natural 
cavern. A wooden gangway across a deep chasm, which 
it required some courage to pass, next brought us to a 
low Gothic doorway, by which we entered a cave of great 
size, that had once been fortified by a drawbridge, and 
was still almost inaccessible. This was the keep of the 
castle : it had a number of side-rooms, or rather dun- 
geons, connected with it; and a long steep ascent led 
from it by ladders, steps cut in the wall, and other ex- 
pedients, to an upper platform, where there was a 
curious old fountain, Ata great height in the rocky 
wall of this chamber there was an arched opening, com- 
municating with long galleries through the mountain, 
which actually, it is said, extend to the valley on the other 
side. We then went down to the lower storey, below 
the room where we had passed the night, and found an- 
other range, even more singularly intricate, of rooms and 
caverns. Not the least extraordinary sight of the whole 
is the torrent at the foot of the cliff, which gushes out 
from a dark hole in the rock, somewhat in the same 
manner as the river at Adelsberg. Close to it a cave, 
the entrance to which is secured by a door, penetrates, 
they told us, for miles into the mountain. We agreed, 
when we had examined thoroughly the intricacies of 


this curious place, that it was well worth the trouble of | 
the journey, difficult and even dangerous as we had | 
We left it at noon; and even the view we | 


found it. 


obtained of the exterior as we descended the steep path | 


to the village, would in itself have been a sufficient 
attracti 


ion. 

The admirable means of defence which Luig Castle 
possesses, were so amusingly illustrated in one of the 
legends we found in the ald. book, that it is worth re- 
cording. 

In the fine old feudal times, when Luig was in its 
glory, and its barons, who possessed all the vast do- 
mains around, were exceedingly rich and powerful, it 
ar in the course of hereditary succession, into the 

of a certain Gottfried, famed for his haught 
temper and dauntless bravery. The baron, like ‘ail 
barons real or imaginary that ever 1 heard of, had one 
beautiful daughter, sole heiress of his castle and estates, 
whom (indulging in another baron-like custom) he 
left alone at Luig, whilst he went to the Crusades, 
There were, nevertheless, some passages in the young 
lady’s life which should have taught him to pause be- 
fore he thus abandoned her. The prince of a neigh- 
bouring tiny state, between whose ancestors and the 

i there had ever been a most deadly feud, had 
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chanced to see the young baroness when hunting, and 
was sc much struck with her beauty, that he deter- 
mined to marry her. He expected the Lord of Luig to 
be delighted at the idea, as he was a reigning prince, 
and, moreover, nephew to the emperor; but the proud 
baron would at any time have received a proposal, 
made with so much contemptuous condescension, as an 
insult, even if his determination never to give up the 
hereditary warfare had not prompted him to an indig- 
nant refusal. The prince waited till his intended father- 
in-law had departed for the Holy Land, and then going 
straight to Luig, he entered the castle by surprise, and 
insisted on being married to the young lady within the 
very walls! It was in vain that the baron’s retainers 
resisted : he threatened to strangle the refractory chap- 
lain, who refused to officiate, and actually made him 
perform the ceremony with the rope round his neck! 
As soon as it was over, he departed with his prize. 
These terrible tidings were conveyed to the baron by 
one of his faithful people before he had even reached the 
Holy Land, and so powerful a motive for a deed of dire 
revenge soon quenched all his pious zeal. He abandoned 
the Crusade, and speedily returned to his own country ; 
but, without going near his castle, he proceeded at 
once to the city of Vienna, where he knew his enemy 
was to be found at the court of the emperor. There 
was a great festival, and the emperor sat on his throne 
amongst his noble knights and ladies, with the prince 
his nephew seated at his right hand. Suddenly a 
strange confusion arose in the lower part of the hall, 
and the Baron Gottfried, his head bare, and his armour 
all stained with dust, broke through the crowd, and 
daringly mounting on the very steps of the throne, 
plunged his dagger right into the heart of the prince, 


| who sunk back and instantly expired. So great was 
| the surprise and consternation of those who witnessed 


this terrible deed, that the assassin had left the hall, 
mounted his horse, and ridden off at full gallop, before 
any one dreamt of arresting his flight. When at 
last they rushed out to secure him, he was far on his 
way to his good castle of Luig, where he intrenched 
himself in all safety. Thither the emperor instantly 
sent a force, with orders to attack him in his retreat, 
and take him dead or alive. But the soldiers attempted 
in vain what was really an impenetrable fortress, and 
returned discomfited to announce their failure. There 
remained but one remedy—which was to besiege the 
castle, and subdue the haughty baron by famine; and 
the emperor, exasperated at his resistance, sent down 
an army of ten thousand men to carry on the blockade. 
They had calculated that the siege could not last be- 
yond a certain time, even if the impregnable castle 
were full of provisions, as they had secured all the 
avenues to it; but, to their astonishment, twice that 
period passed in skirmishing, without there being 
the slightest appearance on the part of the besieged 
of a disposition to surrender. Week after week rolled 
away—every possible means of access was guarded 
by the emperor’s troops, and yet not a symptom of 
famine appeared within the walls! They began to 
think that there was some great mystery in this, and 
they wondered all the more, that they themselves were 
beginning to suffer from want of food; the resources of 
the country round proving at last inadequate to the 
support of so large a body of men. Still, when already 
half-starved themselves, they could distinguish the 
soldiers on the ramparts of Luig looking fat and com- 
fortable as usual; and the baron himself was often 
to be seen taking his morning walk with all the air of 
a man who had just had breakfast, and confidently 
expected to dine. Finally, the distress in the camp 
became extreme, for, after having made quite a havoc 
in the country, the supplies failed them altogether. 
At this juncture a flag of truce was seen to wave from 
Luig, and the baron, appearing on the drawbridge, 
harangued them with ironical politeness; and stating 
that he had heard of their sufferings, 


think proper to remain under the walls of Luig. He 
then retired, and huge baskets were lowered from the 
battlements, containing fat deer, evidently only just 
killed, and game of all sorts. The amazement of the 
besiegers may be imagined ; and when (having devoured 
the miraculous provisions with great relish) they found 
that, for many days, they continued to receive a regular 
and abundant supply of meat, always perfectly fresh, 
they fairly concluded that their enemy was aided in some 
supernatural manner. Panic-struck at the idea, the 
whole army refused simultaneously to wage war any 
longer with such mysterious powers, and the siege was 
in consequence raised, leaving the dauntless baron in 
peaceful possession of his magic castle. 

The solution of the mystery is very simple. The cave 
leading into the mountains which we had seen did ac- 
tually communicate with the valley on the other side, 
which formed a part of the baron’s domains, and whence 
his peasants brought him fresh game and provisions 
daily through the cavern passage. 


GOSSAMER MITTS. 


BuesseEp are the efforts of honest labour, wherever and 
whensoever these efforts are fairly made and courage- 
ously persevered in! What interesting tales have not 
been told of the successful efforts of the inhabitants of a 
Swiss valley in making watches, of the dwellers in an- 
other valley in that country in making toys, and of the 
natives of the Black Forest in making clocks! In our 
own country, efforts of this kind, in the most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, are also not unknown. The 
fame of the Shetland-knit hose and shawls is now widely 
spread. So, in the sister country, Ireland, are there 
some remarkable specimens of ingenuity in the manual 
arts, particularly those which are practised by women. 
In a late number we presented an account of an unob- 
trusive but interesting manufacture of an imitation of 
point lace, at Curragh Chase, in the county of Lime- 
rick. From the following paper, put into our hands, 
purporting to be a communication to the ‘ Tulketh 
Hall Mercury,’ we are gratified to find that a somewhat 
similar manufacture has been established at Stradbally 
in Queen’s County. 

‘ There is a pretty little village in Ireland, which lies 
in a secluded valley, embosomed in trees, and encom- 
passed by beautiful commons. A river passes through 
it, trees grow in the very street, and the church, with 
its venerable tower and simple graveyard, adds grace 
and dignity to its aspett. Enter from what point you 
will, you are struck with the quiet beauty and richness 
of the scenery. Hills rising behind hills, some thickly 
wooded—some bare, and dotted with sheep—appear to 
shut in this sweet and sheltered spot from the coarser 
and wilder country beyond. 

‘ Large well-cultivated fields—fine high-bred cattle— 
flocks of carefully-tended sheep, with their pens and 
feeding-cribs—agricultural implements of the newest 
and best description in familiar use—denote that the fine 
houses and noble domains are inhabited by a resident 
gentry, and give an idea of stability to the general ap-. 
pearance of comfort, which is elsewhere rarely seen in ~ 
Ireland. All looks lovely and peaceful in nature, and 
would almost remind an English traveller of his own 
happy and highly-favoured land, except for one sad and 
striking contrast—the wretched cabins, and the dirty 
and careless habits and dress of their inmates. Dirt, 
which cannot enter into the imagination of a tidy Eng- 
lish housewife, is absolutely unnoticed by many among 
the poorer class of Irishwomen. The pigs and the chil- 
dren share in the meal of potatoes, and appear equally 
to thrive in the surrounding filth; and the most hope- 
less feature of the case is, that the people are quite 
contented with their condition, and have no 
ambition to rise beyond it. 

‘One lady saw, with the discerning eye of practical 


begged leave | benevolence, that the want of regular employment for 
carelessness of domes- 


to supply them with provisions so long as'they should | the females partly generated this 
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| lady, substituting the needle for the pen, endeavours 


interesting and creditable attempt :— 


, counties of Ireland, the chief means of earning for young 


| of comfort and cleanliness. 


attempt of teaching fancy knitting, to assist one miser- 


tic comfort, this contentment with deplorable poverty ; 
and she set about remedying the evil by procuring re- 
munerative employment for them. Needlework was 
not to be had in this remote place; spinning does not 
pay for the time, and is exhausting and injurious to the 
frame. Knitting might succeed: knitting was all the 
fashion. To set up a knitting manufacture was, there- 
fore, her endeavour. She learned the art herself, that 
she might be able to teach it. First she began with 
shawls, and now her manufacture is of the finest possible 
silk, thread, and cotton gloves, mittens, and stockings 
—so fine and delicate in their texture, that they seem 
wrought by the hands of fairies alone; and they have 
obtained in England and Ireland the name of “ Cobweb 
Mitts,” and in America “Impalpable Mitts.” I shall 
now conclude by giving this lady’s own report of her 
undertaking and progress, written for the Duchess of 
Kent, and by saying that this village is “ Stradbally,” 
in the Queen’s County; and that the lady is “ Mrs 
Leadbeater,”* daughter-in-law of that Mrs Leadbeater 
who strove to raise her country in the scale of nations 
by her useful and benevolent works, “ The Cottage 
Dialogues,” “ Landlord’s Friend,” &c. &e. The younger 


also to improve her countrywomen in their domestic 
and moral habits, and is worthy of bearing that ho- 
noured and distinguished name.’ 

Here follows Mrs Leadbeater’s account of her most 


‘It is now nearly six years since I first made the 


able family, consisting of a mother constantly confined 
to bed, and her daughters. From this small beginning 
the number employed has now increased to over two 
hundred. 

* You may not be aware that, in the south and middle 


females is by out-of-door employment, such as binding 
corn after the reapers, making hay, planting, and after- 
wards digging the potatoes. This custom is very unsafe 
for young girls, exposing their bodily and moral health 
to much danger, besides inducing slovenly habits at 
home. They are wearied when they come in from work, 
and are satisfied to sit down to a wretched meal of 
potatoes, sometimes with milk, but more frequently 
without, in an uncleaned “ cabin,” for we cannot call the 
Irish peasant’s home a “ cottage” —that word breathing 


‘In England you have no conception of the filth as 
well as misery of an Irish cabih. Finding my expe- 
riment to succeed beyond my expectation, and many 
others most anxious to learn, I determined to extend it 
further; being impressed with the importance of pro- 
viding some remunerative employment for the females, 
which would create a love of order and cleanliness in 
their dwellings, besides giving them the means of sub- 
sistence; for even the out-of-door occupation is not 
sufficient for that purpose. I began on coarser and 
common materials, gradually improving until the ma- 
nufacture has attained its present degree of perfection. 
Those who have acquired the art now teach the begin- 
ners; and as the learners are unable to pay, the first 
money earned by them is given to the teacher as her per- 
quisite. Some work one pattern, some another—no one 
of them knows all the stitches. Any new pattern that I 
obtain, I learn first myself, and then teach it to one of 
the best knitters. Most of them being unable to read 
or comprehend the theory, must learn it in this mecha- 
nical way, and their knowledge then becomes an addi- 
tional source of profit to them. Many have found it 
difficult to believe that such fine texture has been ma- 
nufactured with knitting needles, by some of the Irish 
peasantry, with hands rough, coarse, and hard! If the 
refined English lady could see the miserable abodes in 
which this delicate fabric is wrought, she would feel a 


* Daughter of Joseph Fisher, one of the most influential mer- 


chants of the city of Limerick. 


double pleasure in wearing the cobweb mitts; aware 


that in so doing, she is bestowing blessings of various . 


kinds upon many a wretched fireside—food, fuel, cloth- 
ing, peace, plenty, and good habits !’ 

The communication which brought us the above 
enclosed a pair of the mitts. They are of black silk, 
almost as fine as a gossamer web; and we should think 
that, on becoming known, they willbe the object of 
universal request among ladies, We need hardly add, 
that we wish all the blessings which usually attend 
honest industry may visit the homes of the ingenious 
knitters. 


Column for Doung People. 
THE BOYS’ SUMMER BOOK. 


Tue ‘ Boys’ Summer Book’* is a pleasing companion for 
boys, whether in summer or winter: indeed it is perhaps 
more suitable for the latter season, when boys find more 
time to read, and when they busy themselves more in recal- 
ling past exploits and preparing for new ones. The author, 
Thomas Miller, is a poet, but not one of those poets who 
grow melancholy over the recollections of their boyhood, 
and turn the most gay and stirring period of life into a 
subject for lamentation. His poetry gives fire to his feel- 
ings and energy to his descriptions ; and his young readers, 
while they like him better for it as an author, do not like 
him worse as a playfellow. 

The following anecdote of the black ant is striking ; but 
we give it here because it appears to us to be new. ‘ Did 
you ever before see the nest of the large black ant ? Here's 
a pile, looking as if the earth all about had been rolled into 
little round balls. Just thrust in the end of your stick, and 
hundreds will rush out in a moment. Beware of their 
bite ; it is awful! I once threw a dead mole on this very 
nest, and the next day it was picked so clean, that you 
might have fancied the bones had been polished with 
some instrument. I know of no method by which you 


could obtain ‘such clean and perfect skeletons of birds or 


small animals, as leaving them for a day or so on the nest 
of the black ant. Look at the one oe which I have 
touched ; how he spars at me with his legs, seeming to sit 
down to it. I would not place my hand for a minute on 
that nest for a trifle. 


‘I was once walking by here, when something came with | 


a loud bang against my hat. I uncovered my head to see 
what it was, and beheld a large wasp carrying off a black 
ant. I shook them off into the mi ‘ile of the road. Oh, 
what a struggle there was between them! The ant had 
got hold of one of the wasp’s wings, and he could not rise. 
You should have seen what a fast hold he kept : it was like 
two boys pulling at a rope, as in the game of French and 
English : the wasp struggled to get his wing free ; then the 
ant pulled as if he would have dragged the wing off ; and 
so they kept at it for several seconds, till at length the 
wasp began to try other means to conquer his rebellious 
captive. For a dozen times did he then endeavour to get 
the ant under him, but in vain ; the ant pulled with all his 
strength at the end of the wing he had seized upon, and so 
prevented the wasp from rising. If the latter, by the aid 
of the one wing which was free, managed to rise a few 
inches, he was quickly brought down to the ground again 
by the strength and weight of the ant. The struggle lasted 
for several minutes, and neither seemed to obtain any ad- 
vantage. You would have been astonished had you but 
seen into what attitudes the wasp wriggled his elastic 
body ; still the ant kept a firm hold on the right wing, 
and escape seemed impossible. At last the wasp made a 
desperate effort, and, expanding its one wing, rose from the 
ground several times in rapid succession, each time bending 
its body into an arch, and endeavouring to get the ant 
undermost. The last fall seemed to have stunned its op- 


ponent. It was scarcely the work of a moment, and the | 
ant was seen beneath the wasp, and was carried away over | 


the low hedge in the direction of the nest, which we at- 
tempted in vain to destroy. I never before nor since saw 
another battle between a black ant and a wasp.’ 

The adventure of a weasel is a good parallel to this :— 
* What think you of a great sharp-beaked hawk p ing 
upon a weasel, and flying up with him into the air to carry 


* By Thomas Miller. Chapman and Hall, London. 
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him off to his nest, thinking to himself no doubt, “ I’ve 
caught you at last, my young gentleman ; you've eaten 


* many a bird in your day, but I'll eat you now.” “Thank 


you for nothing,” said the weasel, as he rode, not very com- 
fortably, between the claws of the hawk ; “two can play 
at that game, Mr Hawk ; and if you mean feasting on me, 
I don’t see why I shouldn’t have a taste of you ;” so he 
twisted round his elastic neck, poked up his pointed nose, 
and in he went, with his s teeth, right under the wings 
of the hawk, making such a hole in an instant, that you 
might have thrust your finger in it. The hawk tried to 
peck at him with his hooked beak, but it was no use ; the 
weasel kept eating away, and licking his lips as. if he enjoyed 
himself ; and the hawk soon came wheeling down to the 
ground, which he no sooner touched, than away ran the 
weasel, with his belly full, and not a bit the worse for the 
ride ; while Mr Hawk lay there as dead as a nail. Wasn't 
the biter nicely bit! And what I’ve told you is quite true, 
and was witnessed by a gentleman at Bloxworth in Dorset- 
shire. Only let a dog come near its nest, and see what the 
weasel will do if it’s got youngones, Out it will rush, and 
fasten on the dog’s nose in an instant, and there it will 
hang, although it is such a little thing, not above seven or 
eight inches long.’ 

The volume is filled chiefly with gleanings in natural 
history, and notices of the sports of boys; but having 
room for one more extract, we prefer this account of a 
sturdy, honest, industrious, persevering little fellow, who 
attained to the very top of his trade by the funniest little 
steps in the world. ‘ After his father and mother died, he 
got a situation under a fishmonger, where he was employed 

o home the fish purchased by customers. But this 
was only for a short time, until the boy whom he had suc- 
ceeded recovered from illness. He had, however, given 
such satisfaction to his employer by his industry and atten- 
tion, that the fishmonger lent him a basket, and allowing 
him a profit of a penny or two on each pair of soles, or 
whatever fish he might sell, thus gave him a chance of 
doing the best he could for himself. By great care and 
perseverance he soon became master of a few shillings, 
and now began to speculate, buying at times a whole fish 
of his employer, and running the risk of selling it. And 
now you might see him sometimes set off in a morning 
with a whole codfish, or a whole salmon, in his basket, to- 
gether with his large knife and scales, and as ready to cut 
six ounces as six pounds to accommodate his customers ; 
and thus he would come and go several times in a day, 
sometimes getting rid of two or three large fish. By de- 
grees his customers began to tell him overnight what they 
should like for the next day; and as he found his old 
master occasionally supplying him with very indifferent 
fish, he began to think whether he could not find a better 


| market, and so deal at the first hand. This he named to 


several of his friends, and at last it reached the ears of a 
captain belonging to one of the steamers, who told him 
that he would give him a run and back to Hull for nothing 
when he liked; and that, when there, he might purchase 
at the best market ; and more than this, he lent little Bob 
a sovereign. “Poor lad!” said he, “he never ate a crust 
but what he earned since his parents died, and he ought 
to be encouraged.” The next jm saw Bob a regular fish- 
monger. One neighbour lent him an old white deal table 
to place his stock upon; another, a wash-tub in which to 
keep his clean water ; and there, at the end of the court in 
which he was born, in the wide o street, along which 
scores of ngers passed every te, did Bob open his 
new establishment. A proud day was it for him, I can tell 
you! Oh! you should have seen him with his little bine 
apron on, and his cold red hands, wielding his long sharp 
knife, and scraping some fresh silver-looking fish with the 
edge of it, or wiping another down gently with his clean 
cloth, as he pointed out to his customers the freshness of 
this, the plumpness of that, the bright eyes of a third, the 
red gills of a fourth ; then adding with pride, “I bought 
them out of the fishing-boats myself, just as they came in, 
an hour or two after they’d been caught!” Before night 
he sold every fish. Not an ounce was left; and his cus- 
tomers declared that what they had purchased was mach 
fresher and sweeter than they had ever had of his old 
master. After a few more trips to Hull, he attracted the 
attention of a fisherman whom he had several times dealt 
with, and who, having a large family of his own, said, 
“Thee beest but a little un to begin for theysen ; and, be- 


tween thee and me and the captain, I think I m manage 
to look thee out a little lot every morning, cadens them 


down by the first steamboat, so that thou’d have ’em fresh 
and nice, and so save thee all this hallacksing and trapas- 
sing up and down, which I see no mander o’ use in; and it 
would do thee a deal 0’ good, lad, and me no harm. Captain 
would be good enough.to bring the money back ;” and so 
it was arranged ; and every morning, regularly as the day 
eame, there was little Bob to be seen on the steam-packet 
wharf, with the truck he had borrowed, anf plenty of 

-natured sailors ready to help him ashore with his 

per of fish; for he was such a little one, and had 
neither father nor mother, that almost anybody would 
assist him without being asked. And now the deal white 
table was found too little, and he had to borrow another, 
Then a butcher, who had given up standing in the miarket, 
said, “He had got an old stall he could sell him cheap ; 
true, one of the tressels wanted a leg, and the front pole 
was missing, but old Hack, the joiner, would put that to 
— for a shilling, and the price of the stall would be— 
why—some morning when he happened to have in a stock 
of fish, he might send him a ‘ boiling’ for dinner.” So Bob 
agreed; and the captain of the steamer had an old sail, 
which he said “was about worn out. True, there was a 
hole or two in it, but he might give old Betty Buttery a 
bit of fish to set a pateh or two on, and it would make 
a capital tilt for his stall, to keep the sun off his fish.” 
And so Bob got on, bit by bit, step by step, from a stall 
to a shop ; from bowling a truck to mooring a cart, a horse, 
and a man, until at last he became the first fishmonger 
in the town, and had to supply his old master at the 
wholesale prices.’ 


D'ISRAELI ON THE CONSTITUTION. 


*The cause for which Hampden died in the field, and 
Sydney on the scaffold,’ said Coningsby, ‘ was the cause of 
the Venetian republic. I repeat it—the great object of the 
Whig leaders. in England, from the first movement under 
Hampden to the last more successful one in 1688, was to 
establish in England a high aristocratic republic on the 
model of the Venetian, then the study and admiration of 
all speculative politicians. Read Harrington; turn over 
Algernon Sydney ; and you will see how the minds of the 
English leaders in the seventeenth century were saturated 
with the Venetian type. And they at length succeeded. 
William IIE. found them out in an instant. He told 
the Whig leaders, “I will not be a doge.” He balanced 
parties ; he baffled them as the Puritans baffled them 
fifty years before. The reign of Anne was a struggle 
between the Venetian and English systems. Two great 
Whig nobles, Argyle and Somerset, worthy of seats in 
the Council of Ten, forced their sovereign on her death- 
bed to change the ministry. They accomplished their 
object. They brought in a new family on their own 
terms. George I. was a doge; Il. was a doge; 
they were what William III., a great man, would not be. 
George III. tried not to be a doge; but it was impossible 
materially to resist the deeply-laid combinations. He 
might get rid of the Whig magnificoes, but he could not 
rid himself of the Venetian constitution. And a Venetian 
constitution did govern England from the accession of the 
house of Hanover till 1832. Now, I do not ask you, Vere, 
to relinquish the political tenets, which, in ordinary times, 
would have been your inheritance. All I say is, the con- 
stitution introduced by your ancestors having been sub- 
verted by their descendants, your contemporaries, beware 
of still holding Venetian principles of government when 


you have not a Venetian constitution to govern with. Do 
what I am doing, what other men are doing—hold your. * 


self aloof from political parties, which, from the necessity 
of things, have ceased to have distinctive Yeas and 
are therefore practically only factions ; and wait and see 
whether with patience, energy, honour, and Christian 
faith, and a desire to look to the national welfare, and not 
to sectional and limited interests; whether, I say, we 
may not discover some great principles to guide us, to 
which we may adhere, and which then, if true, will ulti- 
mately guide and control others.’—Novel of Coningsby. 


HINT AS TO SCHOOLING. 


A common error, into which many parents fall, is to send 
their children to an inferior school first, and afterwards 
place them in an establishment where they may, as it is 
termed, ‘finish’ their education. Now, not only is the pupil 
a severe loser by this method, but the master to whose 
care he is at length confided experiences much additional 
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trouble. He has not only now to lead the youth into a 
right path, but to lead him back from many a wrong one ; 
not merely to urge him to the further aequisition of good 
habits, but to endeavour to root out many that are faulty. 
It is related by Quintilian that those who went to learn 
music of Timotheus, paid double price if they had received 
any previous instruction—a safeguard I would recommend 
to yee adoption by good teachers. But there are other 
evils connected with such a system, not to mention those 
which result from change of plans to the student himself. 
It is obvious that no tutor can be expected to take much 
interest in the progress of children who are placed with 
him only as a temporary thing. Whereas, if it is under- 
stood that they are to continue with him so long as his 
treatment of them is what it ought to be, he has an incen- 
tive to diligence in the highest degreeeffective. He already 
looks upon them as the future ornaments of his school ; 
and they immediately come under the influence of those 
well-regulated stimuli which urge them on to fill up the 
ranks of those who are about to finish their scholastic 
course. A well-directed establishment, where the morals, 
intellectual improvement, and health of the pupils are 
carefully and assiduously attended to, presents advantages 
which ought to be appreciated by parents, although they 
are seldom valued by the pupils.— Monthly Prize Essay. 
[We quite agree in the foregoing remarks. It.is poor 
economy to send children to inferior schools at any time 
of their career, and least of all at commencement. It is 
best to begin with a good system, and continue with it. 
The fewer the changes, the better for the pupil.] 


PURITAN DISLIKE OF LONG HAIR. 

A writer in the ‘ Universal Magazine’ for 1779, speaking 
of the dislike the more rigid Puritans had to long hair, 
which ‘ was frequently declaimed against from the pulpit, 
and in the days of Cromwell was considered as a subject 
of disgrace,’ adds, ‘the gloomy emigrants who fled from 
England and other parts, about that period, to seek in the 
wilds of America a retreat where they might worship God 
according to their consciences, among other whimsical 
tenets “carried to their new settlements an antipathy 
against long hair; and when they became strong enoug 
to publish a code of laws, we find the following curious 
article as a part of it :—“ It is a circumstance universally ac- 
knowledged, that the custom of wearing long hair, after the 
manner of immoral persons and of the savage Indians, can 
only have been introduced into England but in sacrilegious 
contempt of the express command of God, who declares 
that it is a shameful practice for any man who has the least 
care for his soul to wear long hair. As this abomination 
excites the indignation of all pious persons, we, the magis- 
trates, in our zeal for the purity of the faith, do expressly 
and authentically declare, that we dl the impi 
eustom of letting the hair grow—a custom which we look 
upon to be very ind t and dish t, which horribly 
disguises men, and is offensive to modest and sober per- 
sons, inasmuch as it corrupts good manners. We, th 
fore, being justly incensed against this scandalous custom, 
do desire, advise, and earnestly request all the elders of 
our continent, zealously to show their aversion to this 

ious practice, to exert all their power to put a stop to 
it, and especially to take care that the members of their 
churches be not infected with it ; in order that those per- 
sons who, notwithstanding these rigorous prohibitions, and 
the means of correction that shall be on this account, 
shall still persist in this custom, shall have both God and 
man at the same time against them.” ’— Fairholt’s Costume in 
England. [It is necessary here to explain that the puri- 
tanic antipathy to long hair depended in a great — 
upon association of ideas. The courtiers and cavaliers 
of Charles L.’s reign, who were free in their modes of life, 


their , wore long tresses as ornamental. From this 
cause the Puritans came to dislike abundant tresses, which 


and did not sympathise in the strong religious spirit of | 


they unavoidably associated with scandalous and irreligious 
lives. In a minor degree, they might be animated by a 
rretion that all personal ornament was conducive to laxity 
of manners.. It seems to require these remarks, to make 
the above statement appear as true to human nature. } 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
Wetcome in our leafless bower, 
Where November's breath has come ; 
Welcome golden-anthered flower, 
Ever fair chrysanthemum ! 
Like an old friend’s pleasant face— 
Though the earth is void of grace, 
And the very birds are dumb, 
Cheerful, gay chrysanthemum! 
Thus may I have round me when 
Age’s frost my heart shall num», 
Friends as warm and constant then 
As thou art, chrysanthemum ! 
May I find, though youth be past, 
Hearts that love me to the last, 
Eyes that smile, though winter come, 
Bright as thou, chrysanthemum! 


| 
DMM. | 


GIVING WINE TO CHILDREN. | 
Fond papas and mammas, unaware of the havoethey are | 
making with their childrens’ health, may toomfrequently 
be seen giving them sips and glasses of wine at dinner. 
Children with robust constitutions may endure this with- 
out serious injury, further than creating in them bad 
| habits; but to those of a weak or inflammatory constitu- 
tion, the administration of alcohol in wine, or otherwise, is 
most pernicious. On this subject we extract the following 
from a medical work, Beddoe’s Hygeia. ‘An ingenious 
| surgeon tried the following experiment :—He gave to two 
of his children, for a week alternately, after dinner, to the 
one a full glass of Sherry, and to the other a large China | 
orange. The effects that followed were sufficient to prove 
| the injurious tendency of vinous liquors. In one the pulse 
was quickened, the heat increased, the secretions morbid] 
| altered: diminished flow of bile. Whilst the other had 
every appearance that indicated high health. The same 
| effects followed when the experiment was reversed.’ 


| 
AGE OF PLANTS, 

Some plants, such as the minute funguses, termed mould, 
only live a few hours, or at most a few days. Mosses for 
the most part live only one season, as do the garden plants 
called annuals, which die of old age as soon as they ri 

| their seeds. Some again, as the foxglove and the hally- 
| hock, live for two years, occasionally prolonged to three, if 
| their flowering be ptevented. Trees again, planted in a 
| suitable soil and situation, live for centuries. Thus the 
;olive-tree may live three hundred years; the oak double 
that number; the chestnut is said to have lasted for nine 
hundred and fifty years ; the dragon’s-blood tree of Tene- 
Tiffe may be two thousand years old; and Adanson men- 
| tions b six th d years old. When the wood of 
| the interior ceases to afford room, by the closeness of its 
| texture, for the passage of sap or pulp, or for the formation 
of new vessels, it dies, and by all its moisture passing off 
into the younger wood, the fibres shrink, and are ultimately 
| reduced to dust. The centre of the tree thus becomes 
| dead, while the outer portion continues to live, and in this 
| way trees may exist for many years before they perish.— 
| Magazine of Botany. 
| 


The present number of the Journal completes the sixth volume 
| (new series), for which a title-page and index have been prepared, 
| and may be had of the publishers and their agents. 


END OF SIXTH VOLUME. 
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